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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Kaiser has made many speeches but never 
before from a balcony at midnight to an election crowd, 
as he did at Berlin. His speech was as remarkable for 
what it left unsaid as for what it said. The moment 
was one of personal triumph, and yet the note of it was 
less personal than that of many of his speeches. ‘‘ You 
know how to ride and you will ride down whatever 
places itself in our way.”” One thinks of ‘‘ There is one 
master in this country; that master am I, and I will 
break into pieces ali who oppose me”. The ‘‘ Débats” 
refers to the ‘‘ warlike metaphor” in the speech, but 
the Kaiser appears to have been thinking only of the 
Socialists as the enemy. The quotation from ‘‘ our 


great poet Kleist” whose name we are afraid is not | 
, tutional Democrats or any of the parties still more to 
the left, as the Socialists. 


very well known in England, ‘‘ Now have we learned 
the art of beating him, and are much minded to 
practise it again”’, fitted the Socialist case well. The 


had in view when the Reichstag was dissolved, that 
is of the parties opposed to the Centre and the 
Socialists, whose alliance caused the dissolution, the 
Government has a majority of 41 in a Reichstag 
consisting of 397 members. On some questions it 
would be possible to have a majority composed of 
Centre, Socialist, and Radical, which would turn the 
scale to almost the same extent against a Government 
combination of the Right and National Liberals. 
But after all the great fact which has caused rejoicing 
to the Kaiser and his Chancellor is the breakdown of 
the Centre and Socialist combination on the colonial 
and similar matters by the thorough defeat of the 
Socialists, though the Centre has won 105 instead of 
104 seats in the Reichstag. 


With the experience of the German elections so 
recent, proving the uncertainty of all forecasts of the 


| relative strength of parties at the polls, one is inclined 


Kaiser had not hitherto learned the art of beating | 


them ; he had had several failures. Was he hinting at 


further reprisals ; a restriction of the suffrage, a project | 
which has been suspected? But hardly, in the midst of | 
| Constitutional Democrats over every other party ; 


the victory gained for him by that very suffrage. This 


sort of spite may be left to be wreaked by English | 


Liberals on the plural voters. 


All the German parties, except the Socialists, 
will go back to the Reichstag with increased ma- 
jorities. The gains are small in each case; but the 
party that has lost has lost heavily, having kept 
only forty-three where before it had seventy-nine. 
There is much talk of possible combinations by which 
majorities may be constituted for or against the 
Government. If we take the union of the Right and 


the Liberals and Radicals which Prince von Bilow 


| 
| 


to be more than usually suspicious about the electoral 
returns in Russia. The official figures so far support 
the view, which was probable on general grounds, that 
the Right and the Moderate parties generally, such as 
the Octobrists and the Moderates specifically so named, 
would be returned in greater strength than the Consti- 


This is what has happened 
according to the returns of all the separate classes, 
Peasants, Landowners, and the Towns, who have sent 
representatives to the Electoral Colleges, by whom in 
due course will be elected the actual members of the 
Douma. Only the towns send a decided majority of 


whilst, most significant of all, the peasants have chosen 
by far the greater number of electors who are classified 


| as belonging to the Right. 


M. Polonyi, the Hungarian Minister of Justice, whose 
alleged defalcations and dealings with the Budapesth 
Burgomaster and the Baroness Bela Schénberger have 
caused so much trouble in the Hungarian Cabinet, has 
resigned. He is a master of unctuous speech, as he 
showed in his farewell address on his resignation ; but 
he has failed in making partisans of the whole of his 
colleagues and political necessities have compelled him 
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to retire until he clears his character by the actions he 
is to bring. The Baroness too, whom M. Polonyi has 
employed in obtaining information on political matters 
from her high connexions in Vienna, has had a dis- 
agreeable experience. The Budapesth police have 
expelled her and described her as belonging to the 
most dangerous class of adventuress, whose expulsion 
is dictated by the interests of public morality and 
decency. 


It is possible that the French bishops’ proposal for 
a contract between the prefect or mayor and the parish 
priest, giving the priest power over the church building 
during the continuance of the contract, may result in 
an arrangement the Church can accept. M. Briand has 
issued a circular empowering the mayors to grant leases 
to parish priests expressly recognising the authority of 
the hierarchy. Thus it will be possible for the Church 
to allow priests to become the lessees of the civil 
authority. If this is carried out, the Church will save 
the situation, neither sacrificing the principles for which 
she has held out, as the acceptance of associations 
cultuelles would have done, nor losing the regular 
use of the church buildings. It will be a complete 
vindication of the Church’s attitude. 


As the Transvaal elections draw nearer, the lip loyalty 
of the Boer leaders becomes more emphatic. It is 
impossible not to feel that they do protest too much. 
Mr. Smuts declares himself on the side of the Imperial 
Government, and Dr. Krause of all people characterises 
as a deliberate lie the statement that Het Volk dreams 
of tearing down the flag which the Boers have 
accepted. Their professions would be more quieting 
if we could forget that both are men with a past. 

or are we reassured by Sir Richard Solomon’s con- 
fidence in the sincerity of the Boer leaders’ desire to 
co-operate with the British: otherwise he would 
not be willing to work with them. Of course not. 
If the Boers have so completely abandoned their 
ancient hostility, why do their pastors preach of the 
toming deliverance? and why are local candidates 
displaced to make way for ex-commandants and others 
most conspicuous in the war ? 


Sir Alexander Swettenham's vindication is now com- 
plete, and those of his critics who always take the 
view that whatever an American does must be right 
have been made to look exceedingly foolish. The 
evidence of men like Sir Alfred Jones and Mr. Hamar 

reenwood, confirmed as it is by the resolution passed 
this week by the Kingston Town Council, shows that in 
a crisis which would try the mettle of any man the 
Governor distinguished himself by his courage, his 
devotion and his resource. If in the “ frightful chaos 
and nerve-wrecking ruin”, as Mr. Hamar Greenwood 
describes it, Sir Alexander used language in dealing 
with Admiral Davis which was not correct, the provo- 
ee was great. At such a time the American 
Admiral’s refusal to go without being bluntly ordered 
off was calculated only to add to the trials of an 
overwrought man on whom a fearful responsibility 
had suddenly devolved. 


The fashion of appointing non-diplomats to diplo- 
matic posts may be a success, but the new practice of 
an Ambassador after his appointment making a round 
of party speeches, and being feasted and banquetted, 
is degrading to the office. The ‘ Pilgrims Club” 
dinner to Mr. Bryce was no doubt intended to em- 
phasise the theory that our Embassy at Washington 
stands apart from other Embassies. Why? We have 
had, and shall have, controversies with the United 
States quite as serious as those with any other 
countries. We cannot imagine our Ambassador to 
Russia being permitted to accept a feast of this nature, 
‘even though it were hoped he might inaugurate an 
entente with that country. The mischief of these pro- 
cetdings is that people are led to believe that any 
strong resistance to erican demands is an attitude 

© make thin easant for Washington. This is 


Mr. Churchill was on his best behaviour in his speech 
to the Leeds Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday. He 
is much too slim a person to run slap-dash against the 
instincts, prejudices he would probably say; of an 
audience of large commercial men in Yorkshire. Sowe 
had nothing about Chinese labour or militarism or 
the need for reduction of armaments. Mr. Churchill 
was an imperialist of the imperialists. He admitted the 
incapacity of the fleet as it is now to do all the duties 
imposed upon it: we have not the ships required 
for police and patrol: a squadron for these pur- 
poses was urgently needed. And the Colonial Con- 
ference was unreservedly blessed. It is to be left 
absolutely free to discuss any subjects it likes. Even the 
Uganda railway came in for commendation ; he was 
strongly of opinion that it would one day become a most 
valuable possession. We hope Mr. Churchill will 
keep up this brave strain in the hearing of Mr. 
Mackarness and Co. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech at Hull should surely cause the 
wicked to cease from troubling. We do not know 
that there was any reason to doubt before ; but if words 
mean anything except their opposite, Mr. Balfour 
affirmed unconditionally at Hull that tariff reform was 
the first constructive work Unionists have to carry 
through, and that he personally is a waxing, not a 
waning, believer in the necessity of tariff reform, which 
means a preferential tariff throughout the Empire. 
This will not surprise those who know all that has been 
happening lately. Mr. Balfour did not, it is true, go 
into details of policy, nor indeed beyond what he has 
said before. He judges it better not to do so; he sees 
no need for a weekly bulletin on his opinion on tariff 
questions. One may think a little more detail would 
have been, perhaps, refreshing, but after all a leader 
must be allowed to follow his own judgment sometimes. 


This speech has at any rate struck a spark from the 
front-bench freshman. Mr. Balfour, said Mr. Mac- 
namara on Tuesday, came down to Hull full of good 
intentions, ‘‘ but we know the road to Hull is paved 
with good intentions”. (Laughter and cheers.) What 
chastity of taste! No wonder the fastidious audience 
Dr. Macnamara would naturally attract shouted for 
joy. This subtle punning will dignify the Liberal front 
bench when, on the leader of the Opposition rising, 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Government 
Board exclaims ‘‘ To Hull with Mr. Balfour!” 


King’s Lynn seems ever in travail about its members. 
It gave Mr. Bowles the Conservative to the political 
world, gave him plenty of rope, and in the end he 
hanged himself. Now comes Mr. Bellairs the Liberal. 
Mr. Bellairs too has taken some rope, and already there 
appears to be a little hitch. His friends approve gene- 
rally of him, but have signified their marked disapproval 
of his disapproval of the action of the Government in 
cutting down the Navy. They have just given him a 
significant warning. We doubt whether he will be 
downcast by it. Mr. Bellairs may well remind the 
electors at King’s Lynn who are trying to bring him 
tamely to heel of the saying of a Liberal greater than 
any they know. When Conger at Bristol servilely told 
the electors that he was ready to do what his consti- 
tuents ordered, Edmund Burke, defining what the posi- 
tion of a member of Parliament should be with his 
supporters, said firmly, ‘‘ He owes you not his industry 
only, but his judgment; and he betrays instead of 
serving you if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 


The Prime Minister is a lover of gentle irony, and it 
may be hard for him to keep his countenance when he 
reads of all the preparations that are being made to 
ensure a thoroughly popular House of Lords pageant 
on Tuesday—that same House which it is the business 
of the Prime Minister to make so unpopular throughout 
the country. Of course the Liberals and Labour 
members who are looking forward to the event and 
getting tickets for their friends might feebly excuse 
themselves by saying that they hope this will be about 
the last House of Lords pageant, and so are content 
that it shall be a good one; but in their hearts they 
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know that it is farcical to talk about doing away with 
the House of Lords whilst by their action they are 
glorifying it. The opening of Parliament on Tuesday is 
to be a great Liberal occasion, and up goes the curtain 
over a splendid House of Lords scene at which a 
universal chorus of delighted and admiring ‘‘ Ohs”! 
breaks forth from Radical commoners. 


And the Prime Minister who is to be such a hero of 
this gorgeous constitutional scene is also the villain 
whose business it is to destroy the equipoise of that 
Constitution, as a great Liberal loved to call it. What 
a shocking case of Hyde and Jekyl! It is thought 
that the Prime Minister has already thrown out a hint 
to mankind of the tremendous drama that is about to 
begin—which will need, we suppose, ‘‘a dead lift 
spasm” of all the energies of the Liberal party. He 
has, in his call to his followers, urged them to be 
present, as matters of ‘‘ grave” importance are pend- 
ing. That word “‘ grave” has startled the press, and 
we have no doubt it was chosen with a good deal of 
care. We may imagine the Prime Minister searching, 
like the anxious man of letters, for ‘“‘the right word” 
and his joy at finding it. But after all is ‘‘ grave” so 
very appalling when you come to think of it? 
Mr. Balfour, in his call, speaks about matters of the 
‘* greatest moment”. Need one startle us more than 
the other ? 


There is no branch of public life and activity in this 
country in which a man can blossom so late in life as 
party politics. Far from being too old at forty for the 
Cabinet there is almost a tradition that he is too young 
for it then. But Lord Goschen’s case was really sin- 
gular. He was only in the bud as a party man at that 
age. He was actually between fifty and sixty ere he 
blossomed as a rousing speaker who could quickly stir 
large audiences to enthusiasm or anger. Before the 
Home Rule split, Mr. Goschen’s reputation was mainl 
that of an administrator and a very moderate Liberal. 
In 1886 he came out as a speaker with a real sting. Mis 
satire was not always reserved for political oppo- 
nents. Some people will remember with amusement 
his handling of Mr. Chaplin years ago when that 
politician was trying his fortune with bimetalism. 


On a very warm summer afternoon Mr. Chaplin 
made a long speech, eloquent and packed with important 
figures, in favour of his new love. It was really a 
brave achievement, physically, considering the weather. 
But Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, listened 
with little patience and with a sneer playing about his 
face. By and by when Mr. Chaplin, loudly cheered by 
bimetalists, sat down, Mr. Goschen got up, and half 
laughed, half sneered away the whole thing. He 
was not a most merciful opponent when crossed on a 
subject like this. He would not, however, have treated 
Mr. Balfour, another bimetalist, in this way. 


Lord Thring’s biography is not one on which the 
popular imagination fastens. He was an artist, how- 
ever, though in an art which is peculiarly difficult for 
the public to appreciate. Most people get their opinion 
of Parliamentary draughtsmanship from the undis- 
guised contempt which the Judges usually express for 
it. But this is not fair to a man like Thring, whose 
work was turned out as perfect as it could be. It was 
Parliament itself that botched his workmanship as a 
Venus by Praxiteles might be botched by a Puritan 
stonemason, as we believe Lord Macaulay says. Thring 
Was an enthusiast and he must often have been har- 
rowed when he saw what had been made of his handi- 
work, But he understood all that Parliamentary 
legislation implies; the devices and tricks necessary 
to get bills through. None knew them better than 
he; and he not only found phraseology and legal 
learning and expedients for the statesmen whose bills 
he drew, but profoundly influenced the substance of 
legislation itself. He fived behind the scenes and 
influenced affairs in an unobtrusive but still very 
effective manner. 


Very curious incidents have marked the Thaw trial. 
Beginning with the theory of hereditary insanity, the 


defence suddenly appeared to be aware of its weakness, 
and abruptly changed its line into an attempt to prove 
only the actual insanity of the prisoner at the time of 
the act. Their first witness, Dr. Wiley, on this point 
proved himself utterly incompetent as an insanit 

expert, and broke down ludicrously under a clever 
cross-examination. Upon this Mr. Delmas, who was 
understood to be the leading counsel, refused to go 
on with the defence unless he was given sole control ; 
and it appeared that to some extent the conduct of the 
case had been taken out of his hands. This being 
arranged, Mr. Delmas dropped the insanity point 
altogether, and called witnesses to show fhat Thaw, 
having been threatened by White, was acting in self- 
defence. These bewildering changes of tactics have 
got on the prosecuting counsel’s nerves, and there 
have been angry scenes between prosecution and 
defence. On Thursday Mrs. Thaw was put in the box 
to begin the series of accusations against White and 
to tell the story of her seduction by him. Probably it 
will depend on the effect produced by these disclosures 
how far the insanity defence is resumed. 


Dr. Koch startled the learned six years ago by 
stating that bovine tuberculosis could not be commu- 
nicated to human beings, nor human _ tuberculosis 
to bovine animals. For six years a scientific investi- 
gation into this assertion has been held and the 
Report of the Royal Commission demonstrates that 
Dr. Koch was wrong. The practical question that now 
ought to be answered is, What shall be done to prevent 
the spread of consumption by milk? Cows like human 
beings contract tuberculosis from bad sanitary sur- 
roundings ; the disease can be diagnosed early ; 
tubercle bacilli can be detected in the milk. What is 
wanted is the control of the milk supply from the byre 
to the shop. ‘‘A very considerable amount of disease 
and loss of life, especially among the young, must be 
attributed to the consumption of cow’s milk containing 
tubercle bacilli”; so the Commission reports. Here 
is an origin of the most destructive of all humana 
diseases ; and it is spread from one human being to 
another by means which can be prevented, No 
disease is more preventable and the milk question 
should be dealt with at once. 


The reformers of the Mathematical Tripos carried 
the day at Cambridge without much difficulty, as it 
turned out. A majority of one hundred and forty in a 
University contest of this nature is large. Contrary. 
expectation on both sides, the non-resident vote turne 
the day in favour of the ‘‘ placets”. Up to the last 
hour of polling on Saturday the ‘‘ placet” lead was quite 
small, but from 5.30 to 6.30 on Saturday there was 
a constant stream of placet voters; every train was 
apparently fullofthem. This is particularly happy, for 
the non-resident voter was distinctly on his trial on this 
occasion, the expert vote being wholly in favour of the 
change ; and he has justified his existence. Yet it was 
on the out-vote that the opposition was apparently 
counting ; for two very roomy waggonettes, labelled 
‘* Non-placet”, were waiting outside the station for 
their friends. 


We have no patience, and never had, with the claim 
to restrict the vote to resident members of the Univer- 
sity ; but we admit that travelling facilities have very 
sensibly affected the position. The appeal to the non- 


‘resident vote should certainly not be made—perhaps 


not even allowed—except on very important questions 
indeed. It will be intolerable if the Universities are to 
be constantly upset by these electioneering contests. 
Few can have any idea of the amount of clerical and 
other work they put upon men whose professorial or 
tutorial duties can ill spare the time it steals, while 
research has to go by the board altogether. Electioneer- 
ing and wire-pulling is not the proper sphere of an 
intellectual. 


Parnell once said to a friend that he feared there was 
no immortality for any man save through his children. 
But there are men whose immortality would be alone 
assured by the company they have kept. Leigh Hunt 
is probably one of these, and we are sure Sam Rogers 
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must be another. We do not read ‘‘The Pleasures 
of Memory” and “Italy” now and we hardly look at 
them save for Stodhart’s beautiful art, but Rogers is 
famous for ever, through his circle and position. A 
medallion is to be put up over the door of the house 
in S. James’ Place where he lived, and one is only 
surprised it has been left unmarked so long. Rogers’ 
talent is just of the kind to be duly honoured, whilst 
genius remains obscure. 


We shall need a Hakluyt for our own time. We 
have this week great feats of travel from Dr. Sven 
Hedin in Tibet and Lieutenant Boyd Alexander across 
Africa from the West Coast by the great lakes to 
Mombassa. Both explorers won their way heroically ; 
Dr. Hedin without loss of life, but Lieut. Alexander 
lost a brother and his colleague, Captain Gosling. Dr. 
Hedin says his was the most wonderful journey he has 
made in Asia in twenty-two years—an achievement due 
no doubt, as Mr. Magniac points out, to the opening 
up of Tibet by the British expedition to Lhassa. The 
Doctor’s observations go to confirm the impression 
that Tibet is a great gold-bearing country. Lieutenant 
Alexander went mainly as a naturalist. He has brought 
back many specimens, including the skeleton and skin 
of an okapi, which frequents the least accessible parts of 
forests, and is rarely seen even by the most resourceful 
of trackers. 


How is it that the price of coal is going up at so 
alarming a rate? Most people say ‘‘ Oh, it is natural 
at this time of the year ; coal should be bought before 
the cold weather comes on’. Perhaps so; but after 
all when most houses have stocked several tons 
that is all they can do, and so much makes very little 
difference. Besides, what of the poorest people who 
pay most, as poor people always do, who if they had 
the money could not stock half a ton? In London one 
might think that coal is in the utmost abundance and 
must be cheap. In some streets the coal-man’s cries 
mever cease. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
say there is no coal scarcity. There is an extra demand 
for export, as the South Wales Docks testify, and for 
iron-making, but the demand is not greater than the 
supply and it is in fact the coal ring that keeps up 

ces. Even the gas companies do not form a ring to 

‘eep them down. Then there are the railway freights 
and the middlemen—and many other causes it would 
require a monograph to explain. 


There would have been some sense in a suggestion that 
instead of overcoats the Scottish plaid should be worn. 
Overcoats are cumbrous and ugly; the plaid is con- 
venient, it does not hinder walking, and is graceful, as 
anyone knows who ever saw Professor Blackie in the 
streets of Edinburgh. As for kilts, most of us would 
do better with the Roman toga, which would conceal 
more. The weakest of all reasons for kilts on English- 
men is that Scotsmen are stronger than Englishmen 
because they wear kilts. There are more kilts in 
London than in the whole of Scotland. The ‘‘ Harley 
Street Physician” who gives off this opinion also 
thinks football players leave their knees bare to 
strengthen them. Convenience does not count. 
Londoners have not to do much climbing, and it is 
mountaineers who want the kilt. But any kind of folly 
appeals to some weak brains; and the people who 
don’t wear hats might wear kilts and make themselves 
more ridiculous still. 


Mr. Moberly Bell and Mr. Hooper have pledged 
themselves that the ‘‘ Times” Book Club shall con- 
tinue. If the report which reaches us be true, the 
“Times” has had more than enough of the Club ; 
new arrangements are on foot which will involve a 
severance, and Messrs. Moberly Bell and Hooper will 

© with the Book Club. The emancipation of Printing 

ouse Square from American control would be a 
source of satisfaction to all who still regard the 
“‘Times”’ as a British institution. The Book Club 
and its efforts to dominate the publishing trade would 
then no longer be of serious public interest. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE PARTY. 


Nee speech which Mr. Balfour delivered at Hull last 

week has given almost universal satisfaction to 
the Unionist party. It contains an emphatic affirma- 
tion of the declaration in the Valentine letter that 
Tariff Reform is the first constructive work for a 
Unionist Government. It explicitly reiterates Mr. 
Balfour’s own sense of the importance of this work. 
And it does more than this. It shows that in the 
months that have passed since S. Valentine’s Day 
Mr. Balfour’s sense of the importance of tariff reform 
has not cooled, but, on the contrary, has grown. 
Certain passages in this speech are clothed with 
so much significance that they deserve to be cited 
verbatim. ‘I still believe, 1 still hold, not with 
diminished, but with increasing conviction, that this 
country greatly suffers from the self-imposed canons 
with which it has embarrassed its fiscal policy, that 
the canons that we have laid down for ourselves, 
which prevent us from dealing with foreign attacks 
upon our legitimate industries—self-imposed canons 
-—are prejudicial to the public interest, and ought to be 
removed.” ‘*On all these questions further thought, 
further study, but confirm opinions long held, often 
expressed”; ‘‘and so also it is with that other branch 
of the fiscal question more difficult, and in many respects 
more important, which deals with our relations with 
other portions of the Empire.” And, further on, Mr. 
Balfour says, ‘‘ For my part I am glad to think that 
there is at all events one party in the State who welcome 
the idea of such closer union, and who would do much, 
and sacrifice much, to see it carried into effect’, and, 
‘if there be a change in my opinions in the last ten 
months, it is that further study, further thought, has 
more than ever convinced me that the problem, or 
rather the great collection of problems, which we de- 
scribe as the fiscal question, is one that urgently 
demands the favourable attention of the nation, and of 
the only party which has shown either the wish or the 
capacity to takeitup.” After these declarations no fair- 
minded man can believe, nor ought to insinuate, that 
Mr. Balfour has receded from the pact of last February. 
Specially interesting is the confirmation supplied in the 
Jast quotation of what has been currently reported, that 
he has been devoting much time of late to a close study of 
this problem, and has been in intimate conversation with 
leading economists and experts in the niceties of inter- 
national trade and commercial treaties. 

We have said this speech has given ‘‘ almost” 
universal satisfaction to the Unionist party. For it 
is true there is a small section of unsatisfied opinion 
which still carps at Mr. Balfour's attitude, and 
still clamours for his deposition from the leader- 
ship. But, when these hostile criticisms are ex- 
amined, it will be seen that it is not, in fact, Mr. 
Balfour's statesmanship and tactics, or any par- 
ticular action or mental attitude of his, which are at 
fault. It is Mr. Balfour, the man, and his essential 
and unalterable nature which excite the animosity and 
suspicion of these critics. Well, it is obvious that Mr. 
Balfour, like Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield, has 
his defects as well as his high qualities. It is 
certain that any possible leader of any party at any 
time will have some inalienable attributes of character or 
of taste ‘which will be unattractive to certain minds, 
and which may actually detract from his efficiency as 
a leader either inside or outside Parliament, either 
as a platform orator, or as a man of action, or as a 
prescient and constructive statesman. The practical 
question for earnest Unionists to consider is whether 
Mr. Balfour is not at this moment their best possible 
leader and a faithful exponent of their most cherished 
convictions, and whether when due heed is given to his 
many admirable gifts it is not idle, and far from 
‘* business”, to be always harping on what may be his 
weaknesses or defects. 

For many reasons no Unionist can get satisfaction 
from the patent fact that at present Mr. Balfour is not 
only the best possible, but the only possible, leader 
of his party. On the contrary it is deplorable ; but it 
is the fact—and a fact which must be faced. Let any 
student of affairs review the list of suggested Parlia- 
mentary leaders in either House. There is not one of 
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them that does not labour under far more serious dis- 
qualifications than any that the most censorious can 
allege against Mr. Balfour. If one of these gentlemen 
has the requisite ability and command of speech, he 
has hopelessly undermined his influence with his 
fellows and with large sections of the Unionist 
Party. If another is highly regarded for his courage, 
his straightforwardness, his robust common-sense, it 
would yet be idle to attribute to him the breadth of 
thought, or the adaptability of intellect, or that name- 
less personal power which go to make the leader of 
men. Lord Lansdowne has rendered notable services 
to his country and his party. He is an adroit Par- 
liamentarian, a hard-working and sagacious Minister, 
but he has never been in the House of Commons; and 
in all candour there is no evidence that he possesses 
the popular arts, or the instinctive grasp of popular 
feeling, the absence of which in Mr. Balfour is so 
bitterly regretted. The names of distinguished Pro- 
consuls and ex-Proconsuls have been mentioned as 
those of possible leaders. It is probable that the 
authors of these suggestions have but scant knowledge 
of the infinite variety of the work, of the drudgery, of 
the petty business that now devolve upon the leader 
of a party, to which it is difficult to believe that 
a Lord Milner, or a Lord Curzon, could now accustom 
himself, or even brook. From a larger standpoint 
it may well be thought that such men are capable of 
doing more valuable service to the Empire free from 
the fetters of strict party allegiance and the burden of 
party leadership. 

For parliamentary leadership, for the chiefship of a 
Cabinet or of his colleagues in Opposition, and for 
constructive work, Mr. Balfour has gifts which not only 
raise him high above the level of any conceivable sub- 
stitute at this moment, but which have rarely been 
surpassed. No living politician excites who retains a 
more enthusiastic regard and confidence amongst his 
colleagues or immediate subordinates than does he. No 
Minister on his side at all events is so persuasive and 
convincing in council. And when the inner history of 
the last ten years is written it will be found that no 
Unionist Minister was more courageous in emergencies, 
or more fertile in initiative, and more constant and 
patient in difficulties. We are inclined to think that 
many of the persistent detractors of Mr. Balfour, who 
will now continuously dwell on his defects, would 
be more disposed to turn from them and admit his 
great qualities, were it not that they have an uneasy 
suspicion that the leadership and subsequent return 
to power of Mr. Balfour involve the re-installation 
in office of the too many inferior politicians who 
unaccountably found important places in his last 
Administration, and whose inclusion did much to dis- 
credit it. Amiability and camaraderie are delightful 
gifts in private life ; but in these days of vital national 
issues, and of increased strenuousness in every depart- 
ment of life, it is idiocy to gratify them at the expense 
of efficiency in the public service. All Unionists who 
are true friends of Mr. Balfour can only hope that this 
Suspicion—a most damaging one—is groundless, and 
that during the period of Opposition he will exert him- 
self to discover and stimulate the younger men of 
ability and vigour on his side. 

Nor need the opportunities for the display of such 
qualities be confined to the two Houses. Rightly or 
wrongly, Mr. Balfour will devote his energies mainly to 
his work of opposition in the House of Commons. But 
after this speech at Hull it becomes all the more in- 
cumbent on his lieutenants, and on humbler members of 
the party, to prosecute with vigour the campaign in 
favour of Tariff Reform. The signs point to a near 
approach of the periodic submersion of the Radical party 
in the bog of constitutional agitation and change. As of 
old, social reform will be put aside, and the only measures 
that will be proceeded with contemporarily with the 
attacks on the powers of the House of Lords will 
be the old survivals from the Newcastle Programme, 
long overdue, and peremptorily demanded by hungry 
sections of the Radical party. Think of the con- 


trast. To this partisan demand for constitutional 
change, and some stale and unprofitable requirements 
of Victorian Radicalism, Unionists will be able to 
oppose the constructive tariff policy reaffirmed and re- 


endorsed by their leader. It is a policy which is 
essentially national, and not of aclass. It appeals to 
the imagination of the Imperialist and to the commercial 
sense of the man of business. It should consolidate 
the Empire. It might give fresh life to agriculture and 
new hopes to our peasantry. It should reduce un- 
employment in our cities and arrest the shrinkage in 
our population. To hasten the time when effect may 
be given to such a policy Mr. Balfour will devote his 
unrivalled parliamentary ability. And with the know- 
ledge, now assured, that this must be the first con- 
structive task of the next Unionist Government, the 
Unionist organisations in every constituency will 
zealously press on the work of education and con- 
version. 


GERMANY AFTER THE ELECTIONS. 


Rape triumphantly high-pitched speeches of the Kaiser 

and Prince von Bilow to the enthusiastic Berlin 
crowds are the best interpreters of the results of the 
German elections. Whether it was by strength or 
chance or fate that the Kaiser and his minister were 
led to put their fortunes to the touch, they have been 
justified by the event. Social Democracy was the 
enemy and Social Democracy has been overwhelmingly 
defeated. And now with the instinct of the soldier 
for following in pursuit the broken enemy the 
Kaiser declares, ‘‘ We have learned the art of van- 
quishing him, and we are full of eagerness still further 
to exercise it. Therefore this must be not merely 
a momentary and transient patriotic impulse, but a 
firmly rooted determination still further to persist in 
this course’. Vae victis is the Kaiser’s mot d’ordre 
with regard to the Socialists. This victory does not 
only break down a parliamentary combination which was 
bringing temporary embarrassment to the Government. 
It clears out of the way the Umsturzpartei, the party 
of overthrow, which alone seemed the party capable 
of future growth to an indefinite extent. Its power 
was formidable enough in Parliament, but its capacity 
for expansion in the nation seemed to have no limits. 
The other parties might retain their hold, as the Clerical 
Centre has done, but neither the Conservatives nor the 
several sections of Liberals, and not even the Radicals 
seemed to have sufficient vitality to increase. In home 
and foreign politics the Government might and did 
find sympathisers and supporters in some combination 
of these parties. The combination varied from time to 
time ; but never by any possibility has the Socialist 
party been in anything but irreconcilable opposition, not 
only to the particular policy of the Government, but to 
the very principles on which it is based. Let Social 
Democracy grow to a certain point and all government 
would become impossible ; not only government as the 
Kaiser and the Chancellor and the Conservatives, but 
as the Clericals, the Liberals or the Radicals under- 
stand it. The outcome sooner or later would be 
revolution, and in the meantime, if the Socialists in- 
creased their numbers in the Reichstag as they had 
in the past, diminished prestige and thus weakness 
in the Government. The imminence or remoteness 
of the danger had to be tested. It has been tested 
by the elections, and Kaiser and Chancellor give 
expression to their relief at the discovery of its remote- 
ness in naturally exuberant speeches. The tension is 
now over for them, as it is for those who watch through 
the crisis of a fever which ends favourably. They had 
the courage to bring it on, and they will have their 
reward in increased influence and power. 

All the issues are decided in their favour by the defeat 
of the Socialists. ‘The cause of religion, typified by 
the national Church, and religious education which is 
received at the cost of the State equally by Pro- 
testant and Catholic, were both threatened by Social 
Democracy, whose policy is secularism. Liberalism 
and Radicalism have only feebly held this theory. If 
it were ever realised it would be by the Socialists. 
Eliminate them and the present status is maintained. 
Some mutterings there have been of a renewal of the 
strife between Conservative Lutheranism and Roman 
Catholicism. The question of religious teaching in the 
Polish schools through the medium of German, and 
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the accusations made by the Centre as to the treatment 
of the Romish missions in German Africa, are cases in 
point. The danger, however, is not serious, though 
probably it was the fear of it which led to the common 
action of the Centre with the Socialists in the last 
Reichstag. In the elections the Clericals have not 
helped the Socialists, but have voted in the second 
ballots for other candidates ; and very likely this may 
mollify the irritation. Besides there is the earnest 
declaration of Prince von Bilow that nothing hostile 
was intended against the religion of the Centre. 
Equally decisive is the effect of the elections on 
the personal power of the Kaiser. In England we 
should call it prerogative but in Germany it is really 
secured to him by the Constitution and dissatisfaction 
with it is dissatisfaction with the Constitution. Here 
again the seriousness or otherwise of the attack mostly 
depended on the strength of socialism. The Centre 
have of late joined the Socialists in criticism of the 
Kaiser, but the fact that they for years sup- 
ported the Kaiser’s government shows how completely 
their temporary hostility differs from the fundamental 
opposition of the Socialists. As for the Liberals and 
Radicals, they in theory may be for the revision of the 
Constitution but they and all the intellectuals have 
been captured by Prince von Billow and Herr Dernburg 
on the question of colonies ; and this is the question 
above all others as to which the absolute authority 
of the Crown has been asserted. What is the in- 
fluence of the Liberals and Radicals likely to be 
then on the verdict of the electors who have declared 
themselves won over to the Crown’s view of the matter ? 
They are already committed to it and Prince von Biilow 
has captured them in advance. The elections do not 
show a sign of the alleged dissatisfaction on the part 


of some of the States with the Constitution of the 
| will not secure more than fifteen seats in the new 


Empire. The Bismarckian Constitution was expressly 
designed to exclude parliamentary government in the 
interest of the States; it emphasised the position of 
the Chancellor, and his controlling power was the 
Bundesrat, and that power has also the control of 
the Kaiser whenever he happens to have the ability, 
character, and energy to be his own Chancellor. There 
is no reason to suppose any weakening of the German 
States on this score; and in fact the Particularist 
members, such as the Hanoverians, are reduced in 
number. 

In brief, under whatever epithet the present régime 
has been assailed, whether as militarism or autocracy, 
the electors have determined to support it in the sacred 
name of patriotism. Answering to the appeal of Prince 
von Biilow they, in his picturesque metaphor, have got 
into the saddle with the intention of riding the course 
marked out for them by the Kaiser and the Chancellor. 
All Germany is exulting with the Kaiser in having 
crushed a powerful internal foe ; and it has now leisure 
to indulge the disposition which it has shown at the 
polls and to meditate on Weltpolitik and colonial 
expansion, the maintenance of its military power 
and the creation of that greater navy of which it 
has been dreaming for years. Without doubt the 
elections have cleared the mind of Germany and 
made her more conscious of her aims; and in so 
doing they have strengthened her morally and _ in- 
tellectually. When Germany is not embarrassed 
by her own thought she is persistent, practical and 
energetic ; and there is no doubt that she is ambitious. 
In England we have suspected her ambitions, and we 
have the general right of suspecting her which has 
always been considered lawful and prudent for nations 
who are confronted with a people which seems bent on 
extending its power indefinitely beyond its own terri- 
tory. ere may be indefiniteness both as to the time 
and the direction in which the ambitions of Germany 
may strive to realise themselves. No ambitions could 
have been more indefinite than those of the creation of the 
German Empire. But time furnished the opportunities, 
and the vague crystallised into the accomplished fact. 
There seems something of the repetition of history in 
the present preoccupation of Germany with her future. 
It is only prudent for all whom it may concern to con- 
sider the sequel of the former stage of history, and 
pay Germany the sincere compliment of proceeding to 
take care of themselves in the present. Germany is the 


strong man armed who has pretty plainly expressed 
the intention of being still more strongly armed, 
especially with that weapon the navy, which we 
regard as our own special “line”. Without attaching 
too much importance to all this, and without being 
meanly jealous of Germany’s splendid virility, we see 
in the freer h she has now gained for her ambitions. 
an additional Pason for maintaining and increasing our 
own strength, and not allowing it to dwindle for the 
sake of presenting so-called economical Budgets. 


THE TRANSVAAL FOR THE BOERS. 


bed prophecy be the most gratuitous of our mistakes,. 

surely successful prophecy is the most legitimate 
of our triumphs. Over eight months ago the SATURDAY 
Review predicted that the Solomonites, as we called 
them, the Nationalists, as they call themselves, would 
hold the balance of power between Het Volk and the 
Progressives or British party, just as Parnell held the 
balance between Liberals and Conservatives in 1885,. 
and that they would throw their weight into the scales. 
of the Boer party. Our prediction has been exactly 
fulfilled, and Sir Richard Solomon, after formally 
declaring his adhesion to Het Volk, is actually standing 
against Sir Percy Fitzpatrick for one of the Pretoria. 
constituencies. We were not prepared for the weakening” 
of the British vote by the formation of a Labour party, 
and we hardly know at this distance from the scene 
whether a fourth party calling itself ‘‘ Independent” is. 
to be taken seriously. It is quite certain, however, 
that the number of Progressives elected will be smaller 


| than we expected. Anti-capitalists, in whom the wish 


is father to the thought, declare that the Progressives- 


legislature ; more impartial judges estimate the figure 
at twenty-five : in any event, it seems to be taken 
for granted that the British party will find itself 
confronted by a large majority composed of a solid 
Het Volk party of about thirty, supported by the 
Solomonites, the Labourites, and the Faddists. 

There is something to our mind peculiarly mean and 
treacherous, though not, as we have shown, surprising, 
in the conduct of Sir Richard Solomon, Lord Milner’s 
Attorney-General. If there is one man more responsible 
than another for the Labour ordinance it is Sir Richard 
Solomon. If there is one man on whom the late 
British Government heaped honours and rewards, in 
cash and titles, it is Sir Richard Solomon. If there 
is one man whom the mine-owners have loaded with 
fees and to whom they have given their confidence in 
business, it is Sir Richard Solomon. At the eleventh 
hour Sir Richard Solomon comes out as an anti- 
Chinese-labour man and a supporter of Het Volk, 
with whose inner politics and real ambitions he is 
perfectly acquainted. It is quite true that in older 
and more complex societies a barrister has nothin 
to do with the politics of his clients: he takes briefs 
where he can get them. But Chinese labour is an 
economic, not a political, question: no one knows 
better than Sir Richard Solomon what it means to 
the mine-owners. And society in the Transvaal is not 
old and complex: it is small and simple in its con- 
stitution. If Sir Richard Solomon really finds him- 
self unable to support Chinese labour—we suppose 
that the conscience of an ex-Attorney-General with 
a pension is something different from that of an 
Attorney-General with a salary — if, however, Sir 
Richard is really unable to consent to the continuance 
of Chinese labour, we think he might stand out of 
politics till the question is settled. His former busi- 
ness relations with the mining interest demand that if 
he cannot support, he should at least refrain from 
opposing it on a vital matter. Common gratitude 
points to this as the proper course. But Sir Richard 
Solomon’s position as a pensioner of the British 
Government is more serious. We know that Sir 
Richard Solomon owes his pension to the late, not the 
present Ministry: and we do not believe that he has 
entered into any kind of definite engagement with the 
present party in power—he is too “slim” for that. 
But the point is that a pensioner of the British Govern- 
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ment has entered into an avowed alliance with a 
political party whose aim is, we do not say the repatria- 
tion, still less the persecution of the British race, but 
the restoration of the Transvaal to the Boer race. No 
one is more perfectly seised of that fact than Sir 
Richard Solomon, late Attorney-General to Lord 
Milner, and pensioner by the grace of Mr. Balfour. 

Was there ever in history a grimmer and more 
terrible paradox than the present election in the Trans- 
vaal? It would be laughable, were it not so very 
serious. Because Kruger refused to give the franchise 
to the British residents in the Transvaal after two 
years’ residence (our own qualification for citizenship 
being five years’ residence), we embarked on a cam- 
paign which cost us five times as much as the Crimean 
War, and we employed in it a far larger army than 
we had ever sent abroad before. Not content with 
spending 220,000,000 on the war, we spent another 
trifle of 430,000,000 (or guaranteed that sum) in re- 
habilitatmg the country we had conquered, and in 
compensating, on an absurdly lavish scale, the people 
who had been kind enough to fight us for two years 
andahalf. By this expenditure we have crippled our 
commercial enterprise and deranged our money market 
in such a way as to ruin thousands. As we did not go 
to. war to annex territory or to possess ourselves of 

fields (see Lord ee speech at the Mansion 
ouse), our only object can have been the assertion of 
British supremacy in South Africa. But how stands 
British supremacy to-day? Messrs. Botha, Smuts, 
and Solomon are more powerful than ever Kruger 
was, because they are backed by the British Go- 
vernment instead of being opposed to it. We 
have deliberately armed those whom we conquered, 
not with Mauser rifles, but with the more deadly 
weapons of constitutional power. Votes are better 
than rifles in these days; and the British residents in 
the Transvaal are more helpless to-day, and more com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Boers, than were the 
Uitlanders in the days of the Raid. We do not mean 
that Messrs. Botha, Smuts and Solomon have any 
intention of ruining the mine-owners, or of openly‘ 
insulting or trampling upon the British citizens of the 
Transvaal. They are too well educated, too humane, 
too clever for so brutal a policy, at any rate for the 
present. But they will gradually push the British out 
of all posts of emolument and power. The reduction 
of the Civil Service is already a plank in the platform 
of Het Volk, and that means the dismissal, with or 
without compensation, of some of the British officials, 
whom Lord Milner placed as advance guards of the 
Empire. Burke has finely observed that the oppression 
of a single tyrant is never so hard to endure as the 
Oppression of a majority. From the tyranny of a 
despot his victims can always appeal to the plaudits or 
compassion of the tators. But when men are 
suptoened by the majority of the citizens there is no 
help or hope for them ; there seems to be a general con- 
Spiracy against them. With a Boer majority enthroned 
in power by the contrivance of the British Govern- 
ment, we assert that the position of the British in the 
Transvaal will be worse, because more helpless, than it 
was before the war. 

We have had some experience of the tenacity of 
purpose which is one of the best qualities of the Boer 
race. The recovery of their cwn country is the 
settled policy of Het Volk and its auxiliaries. The 
Present Government has deliberately placed in the 
hands of the Het Volk party the means by which this 
policy can be realised, without spending a penny or 
shedding a drop of blood. The triumph of the Boers, 
and the confederacy of the South African States under 
Dutch influence, are therefore only matters of time. 
As British settlement has been practically knocked on 
the head, apart from another war there can only be one 
issue to all this, the gradual return of Britons, ruined 
or enriched, as the case may be, to their own country. 

He mines will be worked, no fear of that: but what 
will the historian of the future say of the British 

overnment that deliberately undid the lifework of Cecil 
Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain? 


LORD GOSCHEN 


GOSCHEN belonged emphatically to the old 
school, of whom the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
S. Aldwyn are now the only representatives. George 
Joachim Goschen began his public life with some advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. His father was a partner 
in the firm of Fruhling and Goschen, foreign bankers 
and bill-acceptors. After his education at Rugby and 
Oriel College, Oxford, Mr. G. J. Goschen served for 
about ten years in the paternal office, at a time when 
University men were much rarer than they are now. 
The business of Fruhling and Goschen was mainly the 
writing their name across foreign bills of exchange, 
drawn against bills of lading or a previously arranged 
accommodation, the credit of the firm, for which of 
course a commission was paid, enabling the holder 
to discount it. The young Oxford man, who had 
taken his first class in Greats, applied a trained 
reason to what is usually done by rule of thumb, 
and published ‘‘ The Theory of Foreign Exchanges ”, 
which is quite a classical work upon a_ very 
intricate branch of international finance. When 
Gladstone formed his first Government in 1868 he 
was quite delighted to get hold of a City man who 
was also an Oxford man, and he appointed young Mr. 
Goschen his Chancellor of the Duchy with a seat in the 
Cabinet at the unusually early age of thirty-three. He 
was shortly afterwards promoted to be First Lord of 
the Admiralty: but from the Government of 1880 he 
was left out, because he was opposed to the extension 
of the household franchise to the counties. The truth 
is that Mr. Goschen was essentially a Conservative in 
thought and feeling, and that his adhesion to the Liberal 
party was only possible so long as it kept within Palmer- 
stonian lines of ‘‘animated moderation” in domestic 
politics, and a_ spirited Imperialism abroad, As 
Gladstone drifted towards Radicalism, Goschen drifted 
towards Toryism; and the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
finally severed his connexion with the Liberal 
party. 

When he took Lord Randolph Churchill’s place in 
1887, Mr. Goschen had the good sense to avow his 
Conservatism and to join the Carlton Club. The years 
between 1885 and 1892 were the meridian of Mr. 
Goschen’s career. It was then that his eloquence, 
rather rough and disjointed as it was, shone by its 
evident conviction and persuaded by its vehement 
reasoning. Mr. Goschen was incapable of preparing 
a speech, in the sense of writing it out beforehand. 
His style was therefore jerky: it wanted the ‘‘ callidz 
juncture” of more polished rhetoricians: and his 
voice was harsh and husky. But his speeches glowed 
with honest public spirit, and he beat down his oppo- 
nents and carried away his friends by his enthusiastic 
common-sense. Mr. Goschen was successful by his 
force of character and power of logic rather than by 
his measures of administration. It is a striking illus- 
tration of the fact that the qualities of a successful 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are those of the man of 
the world, and not those of the City financier, that Mr. 
Goschen was one of the least successful Chancellors of 
the Exchequer the world has ever seen. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, a country gentleman, and Sir William 
Harcourt, a lawyer, were far better Chancellors of the 
Exchequer than the late partner in the banking-house. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who could not do a sum in 
decimals, would have been a very successful Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because he understood human 
nature, and was conversant with the variety of Eng- 
lish life. Mr. Goschen, genie over the National 
finances during years of great prosperity, frittered 
away surplus after surplus in subtle and trifling 
adjustments and readjustments, for which he got 
no gratitude, because his mind had a fatal affec- 
tion for details. Statistics fascinated him and he dis- 
trusted generalisation—the true scientific mind, no 
doubt, but not that of the popular and successful 
statesman. Even his great scheme for the conversion 
of Consols, by which he will probably live in history, 
is now regarded by many as a mistake. It is not 


ee for a country like England to see its National 
unds standing at a discount of thirteen ; but 


when Consols were at a premium, it seemed as if 
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Mr. Goschen thought they could never go below par. 
He certainly miscalculated seriously the future value 
of money. Mr. Goschen was more successful at 
the Admiralty than at the Treasury. In_ private 
life Lord Goschen was beloved by his intimate friends : 
but in the House of Commons, to the ordinary 
member of Parliament he was pompous and frigid. 
Throughout his struggles in the arena he had the 
advantage of an ample fortune, and the disadvantage 
of a foreign name. Latterly, for some reason or 
another, he dwelt much on his German parentage, a 
subject which in his earlier years he rather avoided. 
His life was useful to his country and must have been 
gratifying to himself and his family. The Unionist 
party must regret the loss of so sound and devoted a 
counsellor. 


COPYRIGHT AND COPY-WRONG. 


T= characteristic letters from John Ruskin, hitherto 

unpublished, which we give in another column, 
bear distinctly on the present lively discussion about the 
copyright of his books. Ruskin, revising with Miss 
Grace Allen in 1882 the proofs of ‘‘ Modern Painters”’, 
Vol. II., and seeing its shortcomings, breaks out savagely 
against himself. He declares that he ought to do 
penance the rest of his life for having written the 
book. He is so out of love with the first edition 
of the book he cannot forgive himself for having 
published it in his early youth. What no doubt 
Ruskin would have wished to do was to buy up 
and destroy all the copies of the first issue of this 
volume of ‘* Modern Painters ”, and then bring out 
his revised version. That is a plan which would suit 
many authors, who are confronted for years, perhaps 
their whole life, with the mistakes, omissions, and 
faults generally of a work they published before their 
style matured. It would be a good plan for author 
and public ; but unhappily it is not practicable. Ruskin, 
whilst he lived, was better off in this matter than most 
authors, because at least he did arrive at second editions. 
In later editions he was able to improve and per- 
fect his work. But what would have been his feelings 
could he have foreseen that, a few years after his death, 
there would be published and loudly advertised reprints 
not of one of the early editions which he discarded, 
and condemned himself for having issued, but of a 
whole series! Ruskin, as some of his old friends well 
remember, had a gift of straight-from-the-shoulder 
English. When very angry he could deal out words 
which hit like blows. He was especially enraged when 
his books were not produced in the form he liked. We 
can imagine what he would have said if somebody had 
suggested to him that one day his discarded editions 
would be reprinted and offered for sale. Yet this is 
what is being done to-day by publishers who are pre- 
vented by the laws of copyright over literary property 
from issuing the author’s matured and authentic 
editions ! 

Such considerations suggest that the whole law and 
custom of copyright might with advantage be over- 
hauled. The law is fair up to a point. It protects 
the author during his life and his heirs for at least seven 
years after his death. But then all protection and pre- 
caution end. Authors who have become English classics 
and a great national possession have no protection in 
what was most precious to them—their literary reputa- 
tion. Anyone can print and sell them, and the law 
is indifferent whether the flaws and faults in their 
work, which they discovered and removed, are repro- 
duced or not! What is there to prevent some enter- 
prising person from inserting into the pages of Shake- 
speare or Milton some of his own poetry or prose? In 
one case indeed this was actually done. The Rev. 
Moses Browne took Izaac Walton in hand, correcting 
the grammar and removing the inelegancies of the 
*‘Compleat Angler”. He really believed that he was 
painting the lily, though posterity happens to think he 
tarred it. 

If we really regard the books of our great writers as 
national treasures, surely we should husband and protect 
them. There is a Censor of Public Plays. Why should 
there not be a Censor of Copyright ? As soon as a work 


goes out of copyright so far as the author and his heirs 
are concerned, let it become the copyright of the nation. 
Then any publisher, printer, illustrator, wishing to 
bring out the author in a new form, would first have 
to go to the Censor and get his Imprimatur. The 
Censor would naturally not withhold sanction to pub- 
lish if satisfied that the applicant intended to do justice 
to the reputation of the author. When the private 
copyright of the work of any author zm zts final and 
authentic form expired, and the work became the 
property of the nation, he would allow any respon- 
sible person to re-publish it in that form. There 
might be cases too where he would sanction the re- 
publishing even of first and discarded editions for 
purposes of study and literary interest and com- 
parison. Early editions often become objects of 
harmless and pleasant literary curiosity. But the 
public—which in such matters are often simple as 
a little child—ought to be clearly told exactly what it is 
they are buying. If they buy ‘‘ Hamlet”, they have a 
right to expect they will get the soliloquies. What 
should we think of Ruskin House—which alone for 
years to come possesses the copyrights of the full, 
revised and authentic editions of all Ruskin’s works: 
—if to-day it coolly offered to the public reprints of 
the unrevised second and fifth volumes of ‘* Modern 
Painters”? or ‘‘The Seven Lamps” without the 
thirty-three aphorisms and the 1880 Preface and 
the fifty-five mew notes? And if, making such 
an offer, it quite forgot to mention the omissions 
and limitations of the new reprints? Happily we 
know that there is no danger of its doing any- 
thing of the kind. The cheap editions which Ruskin 
House is issuing are the finally revised and authentic 
ones. But are Messrs. Routledge and Messrs. Dent 
publishing Ruskin in his revised and complete form ? 
We put this very simple question to them. 


THE CITY. 


HE American railway market continues to tremble 
on the razor-edge of destiny, uncertain whether 
to fall down on the side of the bears or the bulls. 
The liquidation of the last fortnight must have cleared 
out a great many speculators ; and it is curious that 
the main ‘‘bear”’ point is “impending fresh issues” 
by the boards of the leading lines. As these issues, 
whether in the form of short term notes or con- 
vertible bonds, are made for the purposes of rolling 
stock or new tracks, i.e. to increase the earning 
power of the company, it is difficult to see why 
they excite so much alarm in Wall Street. Appar- 
ently the American public regard railway directors 
as a species of brigands, who put ‘‘ fresh note issues” 
into their own pockets. Canadians, Unions, and Steel 
Commons all seem cheap at present prices, though we 
can only keep on repeating that the American market 
will do exactly the reverse of what the majority of wise- 
acres think it will do. As the preponderance of senti- 
ment seems to be bearish at the moment, there will 
probably be a big rise. 

In this country shareholders regard railway directors 
as the guardians of their interests. Thus, though they 
often grumble, they are never panic-stricken, and never 
accuse their respectable chairmen of the crimes that 
have been laid at Mr. Harriman’s door. The loss of 
1,500,000 passengers in the past year is a serious 
matter for the Brighton line. We suspect that motor- 
cars have robbed Brighton of some of the advantage 
it enjoyed as the nearest watering place to town: for 
when you set out in 40-h.p. Mercedes it matters little 
whether you go 50 or 70 miles from town. But the 
most serious falling-off in passengers on the Brighton 
is in the short suburban journeys, where tramways 
and motor omnibuses compete. It is gratifying to 
note that the Brighton directors have electrified their 
circular South London line from London Bridge to 
Victoria. It is by light electric trains, cheap and 
frequent, that the Southern railway companies must 
meet their rivals. 

The Kaffir market continues to be steady but un- 
interesting, sagging backwards and forwards as it 
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will continue to do until after the Transvaal elections, 
and some settlement of the labour question is arrived 
at. A cable was received from the Loddon Valley 

operty on Wednesday announcing that the rich wash 
had at last been entered, and a small sample had 
yielded at the rate of 56 dwt. to the fathom. This is 
really enormously rich stuff, and if the public knew 
more about deep lead mining, would have had a much 
more pronounced effect on the market. If it turns out 
that there is any large quantity of such gravel Loddon 
Valleys are worth £10. 

Siberian Proprietaries fellas low as 5} on Wednesday. 
On Thursday there was a distinct rally upon the appear- 
ance of good buying. More nonsense has been written 
about Siberian Props. and the promoters and brokers 
than we ever remember before. The ‘‘ City Editor” is 
an amusing creature when he has got his nose on the 
slot of an imaginary scandal. Unfortunately the 
buyers of mining shares are quite as ignorant as he is, 
and having something to lose are much more timid. 
The selling of Siberian Props. seems to have been 
sheer funk engendered by the assertion, put about by 
Stock Exchange rivals and City editors, that the 
promoting group had cleared out and abandoned 
the market. The circular failed to stay the plague, 
because what people want is not words but 
deeds, and until Thursday it must be admitted that the 
support to the market was rather feeble and belated. 
But we should have thought the fact that the 
Abrahams-Jonas group guaranteed the issue of 16,000 
new shares at £12 10s. for no cash consideration, but 
for the call of shares at prices ranging from £17 to 
425, was sufficient proof that a month ago they 
thought the shares worth £12 10s., and that in the 
future they think they will be worth £25. These 
gentlemen may of course be quite wrong in their 
estimate of the value of their Siberian mines: but we 
really do not know what better proof they could give 
of the sincerity of their belief. 

At a meeting of the Government Stock Investment 
Trust the chairman, Mr. J. W. Philipps M.P., made a 
very interesting and clever speech on trust companies 
in general. Most of the trust companies were formed 
about twenty years ago upon the principle that the 
average individual could not invest his money as well 
as a board of experts who did nothing else but look out 
for and study the merits of securities. In other words, the 
trust companies undertook to do for their shareholders 
what had previously been done for them by their bankers 
and stockbrokers. The idea caught on, and millions were 
subscribed. The immediate result was disappointing, 
for some of the trusts lost a considerable proportion 
ef their capital and had to write it off: others locked it 
up in unremunerative securities: while very few suc- 
ceeded in paying 5 per cent. on their paid-up capital. 
But that was not because the theory was wrong: it 
was partly because the practice was deficient, and 
partly because the Trusts were, most of them, formed 
just before the Baring crisis in 1889. As Mr. Philipps 
justly said, the directors of the Trust companies were 
nearly all intelligent men, but they were not experts 
in the science of investment. They had to learn their 
‘business at the expense of their shareholders. Now 
that they have learnt it, after a painful experience, 
all the Trusts, with the exception of the London 
Trust (to which we drew attention last week), 
are in a sound and flourishing condition. Their de- 
ferred or ordinary shares are an excellent speculative 
investment ; their preferred shares are a good invest- 
ment to pay from 4 to 44 per cent., and their debentures 
are gilt-edged securities yielding from 3} to 3} per cent. 
It was of course very unfortunate that so many of these 
Trust companies were started on the eve of the Argen- 
tine collapse, which led to the temporary eclipse of the 
great house of Baring and to the disappearance of the 
firm of Messrs. Murrieta. Some of the Trusts were 
nicknamed, with too much truth, Murrieta Relief 
‘companies, for it was the fact that the Messrs. 

urrieta exchanged long lines of their Argentine 
holdings for shares in the Trusts, which shares they 
‘Sold in the market, leaving the Trusts to nurse through 
long years their Argentine rubbish. It is interesting to 
‘Observe that a new Trust company has just been 
‘formed, partly upon this exchange principle, which 


we do not much like. The General Investors and 
Trustees, Limited, has a capital of £1,000,000, 
divided into 100,000 cumulative 44 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares of £5, and 100,000 ordinary shares of £5. 
It offers to the public £600,000, in 60,000 pre- 
ference and 60,000 ordinary shares. The company 
is promoted by Messrs. B. Newgass & Co., and 
takes over securities from that firm valued at £150,000, 
which are paid for not in cash but by £50,000 
worth of preference shares, and £100,000 worth of 
ordinary shares: in fact, it is the old business of an 
exchange. It is true that £150,000 is not a large 
proportion of £1,000,000 ; that the capital value of the 
exchanged securities is certified by the eminent firm of 
Messrs. Kemp ; and that the same authority testifies 
to the fact that during 1906 they yielded an income of 
48,032. If we had seen a list of these securities we 
should be better able to judge of their value. Everything 
depends on the management of a Trust company, as 
has been said above. Mr. Benjamin Newgass is 
well known in the City as an able and experienced 
business man. Mr. Harmood Banner M.P. is also 
well known in Liverpool as a chartered accountant, 
who has been rapidly extending his directorial engage- 
ments since his election to Parliament. A late In- 
spector-General in Bankruptcy, Mr. John Smith C.B., 
has no doubt learned how a company ought not to be 
managed: and we hope that the Trustee of City 
Parochial Charities may never be called on to exer- 
cise his good offices on behalf of his colleagues. If 
the directors are prudent, lucky and industrious the 
‘General Investors and Trustees” ought to earn 
5 per cent. on their ordinary shares, for there certainly 
never was such a golden opportunity for investment as 
the present time. 


THE RETURN OF THE TRAMP. 


‘ WY do we love the swallow? Because he comes 

with the spring? Hardly more than because he 
goes with the autumn. The swallow is but the 
classical instance—we welcome all things that come 
and go with the seasons. There is a pleasure in 
expecting them; as the time comes round nearly 
everyone is pleased to note or to be told of the first 
arrivals. We love them for never failing to come in 
their right time ; and we should not like them so much— 
for all our sad farewells—if they ever failed in their 
right time to go. Parting, if pain, is at least half 
sweet from those who will come with the coming 
of something else, which we know will come. Even 
for the poor tramp, who comes with the coming of 
the dingiest, coldest, dullest time in London, there is 
something of a friendly recognition. The first batch, 
we have been expecting them; the other things are all 
here, the cold-looking streets, the hard grey skies, 
the mush of snow and mud. The gaunt scarecrow 
figures, shuffling to and from the casual ward, were 
wanting to fill up the picture. We have even heard 
them called picturesque at first. Poor chaps, they soon 
outstay their welcome. As migrants, they catch our 
benevolent attention for a moment—we note their 
late or their early arrival, as the season is cold or 
open. Are they numerous this season? Do they come 
in such numbers as they did? How long will they 
stay this year? Then they cease to be new-comers ; 
the little moment of their romance is past, and the 
friendly feeling for them is exhausted. Accustomed 
to them, we see in them nothing but a nuisance, 
an eyesore, a plague. Why can’t they stay in the 
country where there is more room for them? where 
they can walk along empty ways without jostling 
against respectable people, touching them with 
their filthy rags? They ought not to be allowed here 
at all Thank God, when the warmer weather comes, 
they will go away again. 

Picturesque ! none will call these miserables pictur- 
esque who has ever given a thought to them. The 
tramp of romance, the novelists’ tramp, we all know—a 
free joyous soul, whom no thought of the morrow can 
oppress, who feels with Nature and confidently expects 
her to look after him. We know the Bohemian—the 


ideal Bohemian—the man who will not lose the best 
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things in life—the more generous sympathies, the 
higher instincts, the world and all its beauty—res 
angusta; who will be a happy high-thinking beggar 
rather than a worried millionaire—we know him, though 
probably not in the flesh. Was there ever ‘‘a true 
Bohemian”? Nothing at any rate could be more 
different from the novelists’ tramp—maybe he changes 
his nature in the country, where the novelist generally 
prefers to find him—or the ‘‘ true Bohemian” than the 
tramps in London. Meet them coming eastward through 
the Strand from one to three in the morning. Filthy 
scarecrows—it is not a sneer at them; it is the plain 
truth—shuffling, shivering, suffering obviously, and 
feeble for want of food. In their faces not a glimmer 
of anything more than the brutally sensual—fierce hunger 
in some; stupid content, drink or smoke drugged, in 
others ; idleness in every inch of them. These are not 
unemployed; they are this very moment engaged in 
their regular trade. They are lower than the criminal— 
most of them no doubt will steal when they get the 
chance, but they are not criminals. It is a spectacle of un- 
relieved hopelessness. Pity for their want, their obvious 
suffering, fights with contempt for their feebleness, their 
degradation. A pagan would never have doubted for 
one moment what to do—he would have said: ‘‘ These 
men are no good to themselves or to others ; they are 
not happy, you cannot make them happy, for they are 
too sordid to be raised. They cumber the ground: let 
them be removed.” 

Can Christ be preached to these? Certainly none 
other can. The difficulties of doing anything for them 
are baffling : but one does feel that their case cannot 
be left untreated. The casual ward keeps them alive— 
which is no cure, hardly a palliative. For the sake of 
the sound population, these miserables should not be left 
at large; their very presence is an injury. For the sake 
of themselves, they ought not to be left at large ; there 
is no hope for them while they are. Surely the one 
chance for them is a reformatory, or an asylum. It 
matters little which we say. For some it might be a 
reformatory—for all it would at any rate be an asylum. 
A Christian country should hardly scorn its incurables— 
it should rather pity them practically. It would be better 
than finding them picturesque and kicking them. 


“THE PHILANDERER.” 


| bag the early ’nineties Ibsen began to flutter the 
London dove-cots, and everyone was violently 
either an Ibsenite or an anti-Ibsenite, and much that 
was foolish was loudly said by each of the two sects. 
The New Woman appeared, springing (as she supposed) 
full-armed from the brain of Ibsen, who in later years 
unkindly denied paternity ; and she founded a club or 
two, amidst howls of obloquy. I was too young to be 
in the scrimmage, but its echoes penetrated to the place 
where I was being educated, and I remember hearing 
that aman named Bernard Shaw had written a satire 
on it—a play which, if produced, would restore general 
good-humour. The play never was produced, and I 
heard no more of it until, in the late nineties, Mr. 
Shaw, already much more than a name to me, pub- 
lished it among his ‘‘unpleasant” plays. As a 
satire, it seemed to me rather stale then: Ibsen had 
ceased to be a cause of silliness : Ibsenites and anti- 
Ibsenites had vanished, and the New Woman with 
them. Nor, on the other hand, had they been gone 
long enough for us to appreciate a reminder of them. 
Moliére’s satire on the précieuses ridicules must have 
seemed rather stale within a decade of its first per- 
formance. Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Patience” would have 
seemed rather stale in 1890. But it was all right (so 
quickly does time fly) when I saw it performed four or 
five years ago. And doubtless ‘‘ The Philanderer ”, as 
revived by Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker in 1920 or 
thenabouts, will be more mirth-provoking than it is at 
this moment. 
_ Itis a great pity that the royal family had not already 
in the early ‘nineties discovered Mr. Shaw and thus 
drawn down on him the favour of the British public. 
How splendidly, by comparison, ‘‘The Philanderer ”’, 
produced at the time when it was written, would have 


‘‘gone”! How gaily these squibs would have snapped 
and sparkled, and these rockets have rushed into the 
empyrean, and with how sharp a lustre would have 
lingered in our memory the “set piece” of G. B. S. 
smiling sardonically through at us! Time has damped 
these fireworks. The rockets ascend, but not radiantly, 
and we are less dazzled by their flight than hurt by the 
downfall of the sticks. The sticks are very heavy—more 
like clubs than they ought to be. I think that even in 
the early ‘nineties they would have somewhat marred the 
show. Even then they would have been rather a drag on 
the rockets, though we should not have been so sharply 
as now we are conscious of their impact on our heads. 
By his duality of equipment—his intense earnestness 
and his overwhelming high spirits—Mr. Shaw has often 
been discommoded in his work. It is just this duality 
that makes him so interesting a figure, and 1 would 
not that he were otherwise than the gods made him. 
But it cannot be denied that his plays, as works of art, 
are often marred by this duality. And none of his 
plays, I think, is marred more evidently than ‘ The 
Philanderer”’. 

Whether an artist be bent on pleasing or on preach- 
ing, or on both these functions, he should aim at unity 
of effect. There cannot, indeed, be any real effect 
without unity. There must, then, be unity of method. 
A play need not, of course, be wholly serious or wholly 
frivolous throughout. But either the seriousness must 
be evidently the main thing, with frivolity as a mere 
relief, or the seriousness must be a mere make-weight 
to the frivolity. Sometimes Mr. Shaw has contrived to 
work in accordance to this canon. But more often he 
loses control of the two sides to his nature, and the 
result, albeit delicious in itself, is not what he, as an 
artist, intended, and not what we, apart from our 
delight in him as a human being, can most thoroughly 
enjoy. 

What did he, as an artist, intend ‘‘ The Philanderer ” 
to be? I doubt whether he ever made up his mind. 
After a lapse of years, finding himself compelled to labe! 
it, he labelled it ‘‘unpleasant”, as I have already 
reminded you. ‘‘The scene with which it opens”’, 
he said in his preface, ‘‘ the atmosphere in which it pro- 
ceeds, and the marriage with which it ends, are, for the 
intellectually and artistically conscious classes in modern 
society, typical; and it will hardly be denied, I think, 
that they are unpleasant.” It is one of the play’s faults 
that we do not know how far the unpleasantness goes. 
What sort of a philanderer is Leonard Charteris? 
What was his relation to Julia Craven? It may have 
been one kind of relation, and it may have been the 
other. Nowhere in the play is there any definite 
information on this vital point. However, even sup- 
posing that there had been no actual ‘ intrigue”’, the 
Charteris type is doubtless a harmful one, and to be 
deplored by sociologists. Mr. Shaw might have written 
a really edifying play around that type. Doubtless, 
this was his intention ; but equally his intention was to 
write a light-hearted topical extravaganza. The result 
is a real person in fantastic surroundings which prevent 
us from believing in his reality, and which make the 
inherent unpleasantness of him seem a mere wanton 
intrusion of unpleasantness for its own sake. To a 
certain extent, indeed, even if the play were a serious one, 
Charteris would be more unpleasant than Mr. Shaw ought 
to have made him. He would not, in real life, have said 
to a woman whom he very much wished to please, 
and especially not to a woman of Grace Tranfield’s 
kind, ‘‘you must marry someone else; and then I'll 
come and philander with you.” He would very likely 
have thoughtit ; but a certain grace and fastidiousness 
in speech are characteristic of the Charteris type. 
Barring one or two blots of this kind, however, 
Charteris is really well drawn, and in a more than 
nominally ‘‘unpleasant” play would be thoroughly 
effective. As it is, Mr. Shaw’s study of him is robbed 
of its force and point by Mr. Shaw’s extraneous high 
spirits. Nothing but the unpleasantness (aggravated) 
remains. And furthermore, as I have suggested, this 
unpleasantness mars the prevailing fun. Some day in 
the far future, when Mr. Shaw finds his fertility begin- 
ning to fail, so that there will be time for him to dally 
with the past, he might well amuse himself by turning 
‘* The Philanderer”’ into two plays. The world will be 
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eady, in that distant period, to enjoy fully a blithe 
‘satire on the foibles of the early ’nineties; and, of 
course, there will still be philanderers. 

Meanwhile, when is Mr. Shaw going to publish the 
three plays that have been produced since ‘‘ Man and 
‘Superman”? In the preface to the ‘‘ unpleasant” 
plays he insisted that publication was much better 
than production. He pointed out that a perfectly 
adequate representation of any play was impossible, 
and that his own knowledge of Shakespeare’s plays, for 
example, would have been distorted and falsified if he 
had not had the chance of reading them. And yet, now 
that his plays are performed, he has fallen into the bad 
habit of not publishing them, and thus lays himself 
open to the (quite unjust) suspicion that his whole 
argument had been but that of the untailed monkey. 
Perhaps he will say that he has no time. But I take it 
that the elaborate stage directions (such as were our 
joy in the plays that he did publish) are already written 
—were written to guide the performers. And as for 


‘the prefaces, two or three weeks of abstinence from 


platform-speaking, lecturing, and writing to newspapers, 
would enable Mr. Shaw to do them. I suppose he will 
shudder at the notion of such self-denial. But I hope he 
will presently steel himself toit. His plays area not less 
vital part of modern literature than of modern drama ; 
and it is his duty to let us read them. 

Certainly, if I had never read ‘‘ The Philanderer ”, I 
should have formed a quite wrong idea of its drift. Mr. 
Ben Webster is a clever actor, and I am quite sure he 
‘would have convinced me that Leonard Charteris was 
not really a philanderer at all (however much appear- 
ances might be against him), but a shining young 
hero of romance. Miss Wynne Matthison is clever, 
too, and would have convinced me that Grace Tranfield 
was but Everyman disguised as a woman. And clever 
Miss Mary Barton (partly, no doubt, because she had 
undertaken the part at very short notice) would have 
convinced me that Julia Craven was really quite nice. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


HANDEL’S KLEPTOMANIA. 


Ts issue from the Cambridge University Press of 
a handsome volume,* purporting to present the 
existing evidence of Handel’s peculations from his con- 
temporaries and predecessors, is not an event to be 
passed over lightly. It is true that the accusation is 
now two centuries old. In the meantime, however, 
the evidence has been accumulating ; and Mr. Sedley 
Taylor, the author of this new work, has brought 
together, practically for the first time, the results of 
many years of patient investigation on the part of 
various authorities. The main object of this book 
appears to be the presentation, by a simplified process, 
of the materials necessary to enable every intelligent 
person to compare passages in Handel’s music with the 
sources from which they have been derived. This aim 
has been admirably carried out. Mr. Taylor does not 
claim to be a pioneer. Dr. Friedrich Chrysander, Dr. 
Seiffert, and others have already published numerous 
volumes, reproducing in their entirety the works upon 
which Handel principally drew. But Mr. Taylor has 
worked up this material into an accessible form. 
Instead of referring to corresponding passages in 
Handel’s compositions, he has set the latter side by 
side with the original music, and has gone to the 
trouble of transposition into the same key in order to 
tender the task of comparison as easy as possible. 
Nobody who goes carefully over the ground trodden 
by Mr. Taylor, and takes the trouble to study the 
extensive series of passages he has selected for his 
Purpose, can fail to admit that the case for musical 
peculation is proved beyond question. Asa matter of 
fact, Handel’s indebtedness has never been disputed, 
even by his greatest admirers, of late years ; though 
various reasons have been advanced by them to justify 
it both on artistic and ethical grounds. Before 
going more deeply into this interesting side of the 
question, it will be as well to recapitulate, as briefly as 


* “The Indebtedness of Handel to Works by other Composers.” By 
Sedley Taylor. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1907. 125. 6d. net. 


| possible, the history of the discovery that Handel 
borrowed, in the most wholesale fashion, from con- 
temporary musicians of greater or less obscurity. In 
the first place, no public atcusation was brought against 
Handel on this account during his lifetime. It was not 
until many years after his death that any suspicion of 
the kind appears even to have been formulated amongst 
musicians. In 1785 Burney alluded to the fact that 
Handel’s originality had been questioned, but he wrote 
in too general terms to afford any definite information 
on the subject. A distinct charge of plagiarism is con- 
tained, however,jin a letter written to a friend by Samuel 
Wesley, the celebrated organist, in 1808. In this he 
states : ‘‘ Salomon has said, truly and shrewdly enough, 
that the English know very little of the works of the 
German masters, Handel excepted, who (as he observes) 
came over hither when there was a great dearth of good 
music, and here he remained (these are his words) 
establishing a reputation wholly constituted upon the 
spoils of the Continent. This would nettle the Han- 
delians desperately ; however, it is the strict truth, for 
we all know how he has pilfered from all manner of 
authors whence he could filch anything like a thought 
worth embodying.” The charge preferred against 
Handel evidently became generally known about this 
period, as Dr. William Crotch, Professor of Music in 
Oxford University, devoted considerable research to 
ascertain the sources of the composer’s inspiration. He 
gave the results to the world in 1831, when he published 
a list of twenty-nine musicians from whose works 
Handel had borrowed. Half acentury later the task 
was more thoroughly completed by Handel’s biographer, 
Dr. Chrysander, by the issue of the volumes to which 
allusion has already been made, supplemented, in recent 
years, by similar efforts on the part of his literary 
executor, Dr. Seiffert. 

This, in brief, is how the material has been collected 
to prove the case against Handel. Most striking, 
however, is the evidence of the Fitzwilliam auto- 
graphs. These show that Handel kept a note-book, 
in which he jotted down passages from the works of 
his contemporaries for future assimilation, after the 
fashion of the lady novelist who records scraps of con- 
versation, epigrams, and other factors of her stock-in- 
trade. That he copied—sometimes in great haste—and 
was not himself the originator, is shown conclusively, 
in many instances, by little errors of transcription, 
such as the omission of a flat, or by some deliberate 
improvement of the original text. The proofs are, in 
fact, so clear that the matter develops purely into a 
question of artistic and ethical morality. Handel's 
admirers, realising this circumstance, have made ener- 
getic attempts to defend his systematic adaptation of 
the ideas of other musicians. First and foremost there 
is Dr. Chrysander himself, who says with unblushing 
frankness: ‘‘ It was the impulse of his artistic nature 
to save from perishing musical ideas which he saw 
lying half-developed or in an environment foreign to 
them”; though he does not attempt to explain how 
Handel, as in the case of the Graun choruses, came to 
appropriate, practically unaltered and note for note, the 
works of his fellow composers. If Liszt, believing it 
to be unsuitable as a song, had given out Schubert’s 
‘‘ Erlkénig” as his own composition under another 
title, how would the act be viewed by the most elasti- 
cally-minded admirer of his music ? 

Others besides Dr. Chrysander have endeavoured, by 
talking about creative art from a lofty mental platform, 
to find justification for Handel’s methodical piracy. Pro- 
bably the most brilliant defence is that put forward by 
Mr. Balfour in his essay on Handel. I wish there were 
space enough for me to quote liberal extracts from this 
essay, because it is mainly through reading Mr. Balfour’s 
illuminating observations on the point under discussion 
that I have been led to my own particular theory, 
which I will unfold in a few moments with becoming 
modesty. On the question of the morality of Handel's 
procedure, he remarks that the great composer ‘‘ does 
not himself seem to have regarded it as a thing to be 
ashamed of”. This is borne out by the fact that 
Handel himself took pains to preserve, amongst 
the papers he bequeathed to posterity, incriminating 
copies, in his own handwriting, of various works from 


which he had borrowed in a flagrant fashion. If, 
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therefore, he thought his action immoral, Mr. Balfour 
goes on to say that ‘‘we must suppose him to be 
guilty of the extraordinary folly of leaving the evidence 
of his misdemeanour in a convenient and carefully- 
preserved shape among the papers on which he relied 
for the honourable perpetuation of his memory.” 

Now, to put the case in brief, it is universally ad- 
mitted that Handel appropriated the ideas of other 
composers, worked them up for the most part in his 
own gifted way, and gave them out—with their source 
unacknowledged—as his own creations. His ad- 
mirers, almost without exception, have taken the 
line, in seeking to defend their idol, that it is 
quite normal and proper for a great genius to further 
his artistic ends by these extraordinary methods. 
‘*His mind”, Dr. Chrysander explains, ‘‘ worked like 
a force of Nature which far outstrips all calculating 
investigation.” This seems to be the most popular 
view. Handel was an artist so great as to be above 
ordinary conceptions of morality. It is, in my humble 
judgment, a ridiculous and illogical proposition, entirely 
contrary to sense. The alternative seems to be that 
adopted by Mr. Sedley Taylor, who closes his interest- 
ing book by the following grave reflections: ‘‘ That 
the musical world is the richer for the way in which 
Handel used thematic materials due to his predecessors 
and his contemporaries can hardly be doubted. Surely, 
however, he could equally well have conferred that 
boon if he had openly acknowledged his obligations 
to other composers. But, as matters stand, the fact 
remains that he accepted, indeed practically claimed, 
merit for what he must have known was not his own 
work. That this was wrong can, it appears to me, be 
denied by those only who are prepared to estimate the 
morality of an act according to the amount of genius 
shown in performing it.” 

This final view of the case, I must admit, disap- 
pointed me very much. Mr. Taylor had the advantage 
—gained by his own diligence—of having before him 
the fullest evidence on two important points: (1) 
Handel’s wholesale thefts ; (2) his complete disregard 
of the danger of detection. These two well-authenti- 
cated facts, taken in conjunction, seem to me to 
point plainly and conclusively in one direction. 
They prove—at least to my own satisfaction—that 
Handel, in so far as his art was concerned, was nothing 
more nor less than a kieptomaniac. He could no more 
resist appropriating musical ideas that happened to 
strike his fancy than a certain eminent British states- 
man could help slipping the spoons into his pocket 
when he dined out. I admit that the case appears to 
be unique, but this is the only logical hypothesis calcu- 
lated to offer a satisfactory solution of the mystery. It 
is all very well to talk vaguely about genius seizing 
upon every scrap of material within reach, in entire dis- 
regard of the rights of property, in order to fulfil some 
high artistic destiny. _Commonsense tells us that such 


a proceeding, on the part of a responsible individual, is ' 


robbery, pure and simple. If Handel had conceivably 
made it a deliberate, sane principle of his art to beg, 
borrow, or steal in every direction, he would have 
made no secret of it, but have boldly proclaimed 
from the house-tops this novel doctrine of the creative 
artist’s mission. His failure to act in the natural, 
straightforward manner to be expected of a man of 
lofty intellectual attainments—coupled with a childish, 
and apparently wholly fortuitous, lack of precaution to 
preserve his misdemeanours from eventual detection— 
points irresistibly to the secretiveness of the disease 
called kleptomania. Handel—in this one aspect of his 
artistic activity—was irresponsible. There is no other 
intelligible, or acceptable, explanation. It places the un- 
fortunate victim in the same category with the afflicted 
statesman and with other respected personalities. 
Harotp E. Gorst. 


EYLAU—8 FEBRUARY, 1807. 


|? was at Eylau that Napoleon received his first 
check in the open field; and for that reason 
alone, apart from all the peculiar horrors of the 
struggle, the battle deserves to be remembered when 


its centenary has come round. But many circumstances 
combined to invest it with tragic interest: the two 
armies bivouacking close together in the snow and 
frost ; the blinding snowstorm ; the annihilation of the 
14th of the Line; the rushing avalanche of Murat’s 
cavalry ; the dramatic arrival of Lestocq, which restored 
the balance when the battle seemed lost ; the fearfully 
high proportion of losses on both sides; the horrible 
plight of the wounded in the bitter frost of the 
following night. 

In this country we have lost the due sense of propor- 
tion in war, and a general must be daring indeed who 
would sacrifice as many men as Wellington lost at 
Salamanca or Badajoz, even though victory were not 
to be won at any lesser cost. And Eylau is one of the 
many object lessons by which the great master of 
war taught us that there is scarcely any price too high 
to pay, if so defeat may be avoided. 

At the beginning of 1807 Napoleon was operating 
against the Russians in Eastern Prussia and Poland. 
His headquarters were at Warsaw, and the greater 
part of his army was in cantonments within a few 
leagues ; but Ney and Bernadotte, on his extreme left, 
had extended their lines so far as to seem almost to 
threaten Kénigsberg, and at the same time to offer 
Bennigsen, the Russian commander, the chance of 
bringing off a great coup by crushing their two corps 
before the main army could come to their help. 
Bennigsen’s success was considerable, though not as 
decisive as it might have been ; but it at once brought 
Napoleon out of his winter quarters. By a series of 
masterly manoeuvres he forced the Russians to retreat 
all along the line ; and on the evening of 7 February, 
just a week after he had first moved, the Russian rear- 
guard took up its position in Preussich-Eylau. 

Napoleon had not intended to attack the village that 
night. He told Augereau that he did not wish to 
advance his centre so far before his two wings had 
come up. However some outpost fighting brought on 
a more serious engagement, and by ten o’clock that 
night Soult’s corps, fighting by the light of burning 
houses, had carried the place. The two armies spent 
the night within half cannon-shot of each other, 
bivouacking without shelter on ground covered with 
snow. 

As usual the numbers on either side are variously 
given ; but it seems probable that Napoleon had under 
him about 75,000 men opposed to 70,000. This differ- 
ence, however, was counterbalanced by the marked 
advantage which the Russians had in artillery, though 
the French were superior in cavalry. 

When fighting began the next morning, Davoust on 
the right wing had not yet arrived; and Ney, pressing 
hard on the heels of Lestocq and his Prussians, was 
some miles away on the left. Soult, occupying Eylau 
and the ground on either side, formed the left centre of 
the French line, supported by Augereau on the right, 
with Saint-Hilaire outside him ; while the second line 
in that quarter consisted of the greater part of the 
cavalry under Murat. On the left were Lasalle’s 
troops ; and Ney had orders to complete that wing. 

The Russians were drawn up in a concave formation 
on ground in some parts slightly higher, in others 
slightly lower than the French position, though Eylau 
itself lay in a deep hollow ; and as soon as it was light 
enough on 8 February, Bennigsen opened with a furious 
cannonade on the village that lay beneath him. 

Napoleon’s plan was to hold the Russian centre, 
while Davoust turned their left ; and when they should 
fall back in disorder, Ney was to make the victory 
decisive by attacking them in flank. But in Davoust’s 
absence Saint-Hilaire on the right could make no pro- 
gress ; and the French left and centre were scarcely 
strong enough to hold their own. Gradually the 
Russian attack on this part of their line was pushed 
home, and though the French in the hollow of Eylau 
were sheltered from the Russian artillery fire, Soult 
could barely maintain his ground. To relieve the 
Situation at this point, Augereau was ordered to 
make a counter-attack with his whole corps, 
and particularly to cccupy some rising ground, 
the possession of which was a necessary preliminary 
to the development of any attack on the Russian centre. 
Gallantly his troops advanced, but as soon as they 
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reached the higher ground they were met by the fierce 
hurricane of artillery fire at short range. Still with 
indomitable courage they pressed on, though melting 
away before the incessant volleys. Of the generals of 
division Desjardins was killed and Heudelet severely 
wounded ; but at length the leading regiment, the 14th 
of the Line, reached the hill they had been ordered to 
seize. A driving snowstorm set in, so that neither 
force could see the other ; but the Russian artillery had 
got their range, and continued to pour in their hail of 
shot. Then came a pause, but only for a moment. 
Under cover of the snow the Cossacks charged on the 
French flank, and were almost among them before they 


_ were seen. Assailed thus in flank by cavalry and in 


front by infantry, the French broke and fled, fiercely 
pursued right into Eylau. Napoleon himself had a 
narrow escape of capture, for the Cossacks, ignorant 
of the prize within their reach, only fell back before the 
bold front shown by the handful of troops surrounding 
the Emperor. 

But the brave 14th still held the hill ; and no orders 
for retreat could reach them, until Marbot, one of 
Augereau’s aides-de-camp, succeeded. Marbot, the 
prototype of Brigadier Gerard, as good a soldier and 
a better man than Conan Doyle’s hero, has left us his 
memoirs, and his adventures at Eylau must be read in 
his own words. The major who commanded the heroic 
remnant showed him that retreat was now impossible 
for them ; but entrusted to his care their Eagle, bidding 
him give it to the Emperor along with the last farewell 
of the 14th of the Line. And from that hill none of the 
14th returned. Augereau himself was wounded, and 
his corps almost destroyed. Barely 2,000 of them, 
commanded by a major, were all that remained when 
night fell. 

To counteract this frightful disaster, Napoleon 
ordered almost the whole of his cavalry to charge in 
one mass. Murat at the head of seventy squadrons 
thundered down on the Russian centre. The shock 
was irresistible. The first line of Russian infantry 
was broken, and even the second. But the soldiers, 
probably the stubbornest fighters in the world, rallied 
in little squares and chance groups, and refused to give 
ground ; while the French cavalry, when their horses 
were exhausted and blown, were attacked in turn by 
Platoff's Cossacks, hundreds of whom returned from 
the charge glittering in the cuirasses of the French 
they had slain. 

The doggedness of the Russian peasant had saved 
the day; and at this moment Bennigsen might have 
thought the battle was won. But Davoust had by this 
time come into action. Tolstoy, on the Russian left, 
had fought hard, but was gradually being forced back. 
The villages of Serpallen and Sausgarten had already 
been carried ; and if Davoust succeeded in his attempt 
to get round to the Russian rear, he would render their 
position hopeless. But Bennigsen was equal to the 
crisis. With great skill he re-formed his now dis- 
ordered left, and drew it up at right angles to his 
original position. Saint-Hilaire, however, was not to 
be denied. With desperate energy he pressed on, and 
at length succeeded in carrying Kutschiitten, a village 
which was a mile and a half immediately to the rear of 
the Russian centre, but now formed the extreme left 
of their position. The situation was critical, almost 
desperate. But before this last success could be turned 
to further advantage Scharnhorst—a name ever to be 
had in honour in Prussia—arrived with the leading 
division of Lestocq’s corps. He was directed to march 
Straight across the rear of the Russian position, and 
support the hard-pressed left wing. Instantly attack- 
ing, the Prussians drove Saint-Hilaire’s wearied troops 
out of the village they had so hardly gained; and 
continuing to advance, they had recovered much of 
the ground previously lost, when night put an end to 
the struggle. 

Even after firing had ceased all along the line, the 
arrival of Ney caused fighting to begin again on the 
extreme right of the Russian position ; but his initial 
Success was speedily checked by fresh troops, and he 
sullenly withdrew. 

_ The carnage had been fearful. Each of the contend- 
ing armies had lost nearly 20,000 men, whose bodies 
were lying within a space of only three square miles. 


Few prisoners were taken during the battle; but those 
of the Russian wounded who survived the horrors of 
that winter night, lying on the snow-covered plain, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. The French also cap- 
tured a few guns and fourteen flags ; but twelve Eagles, 
proud trophies of a stubborn conflict, remained in the 

ossession of the Russians. Neither commander felt 
in a position to renew the struggle on the morrow. 
Napoleon had already given orders for retiring, when 
Davoust, shrewdest and ablest of his marshals, thought 
he detected signs of a retreat on the part of the enemy. 
It was true. Short of supplies, and fearing the arrival 
of Bernadotte to reinforce the French left, and so 
threaten his communications, Bennigsen had, in spite of 
the remonstrances of most of his generals, begun to 
fall back; and Napoleon was left master of the field. 
But though he might claim Eylau as a French victory, 
he had failed in his main object, the capture of Kénigs- 
berg. A few days later he too found it advisable to 
withdraw his forces, and both commanders spent what 
remained of the winter in cantonments, resting and 
reorganising their troops after the desperate exertions 
and almost unparalleled losses of that hideous cam- 


paign. 


THE REPUTATION OF A RABBIT. 


“THERE is something by all tradition lowly in a 
rabbit. Its exceeding plenty in many places 
may have served to bring it into some contempt. In 
its abundance and the harm it does to crops and 
gardens it is the sparrow among English mammals— 
and it is like the sparrow perhaps in another way, a 
kind of promiscuity in marriage. But the sparrow, 
though with the rabbit reckoned rather a vulgar thing 
in Nature, differs by a whole heaven from the rabbit 
in its reputation for spirit. The sparrow was never 
accused of want of spirit. It is nothing if not impu- 
dent. ‘* Cock sparrow” stands for cheek or brass ; 
and there really is something that irresistibly reminds 
one of street-arab quality in the deportment of a 
chaffering, puffed-out male sparrow at the nesting 
season—which is almost any season from February to 
corn harvest—whereas ‘‘ rabbit” stands for all that is 
craven. If we wish to depict a very shirking, shrink- 
ing fellow, we say—in that kind of outright language 
which the Englishman loves—that he ‘‘ hasn't the 
pluck of a rabbit”. Why the rabbit has this reputa- 
tion more than the hare is hard to say: in fact, it 
has at least as much heart as the hare: the rabbit is 
well known to gamekeepers and others to defend her 
young against the red-handed stoat with a spirit that 
does not seem, so far, proven in the case of the hare. 
Most people interested in wild life have heard how the 
rabbit, ordinarily so abject, will defy and strike the 
stoat when she has tender young, and sometimes drive 
it chattering from the spot where she has her ‘‘ stop ”. 
The hare may be a heroine too at such times, but she 
has not been seen to face and buffet her terrible foe. 
On the whole it is doubtful whether the rabbit deserves 
the reputation for special cowardice which the proverb 
oints to. Mr. Millais deals with rabbits and hares 
in his final volume on mammals.* The word smacks 
somewhat of a museum catalogue—the sort of word 
that leads on to Insectivorz, Articulates, Invertebrates, 
Infusorial Animalcules, Pterygoids, Pracoracoids and 
the like that gave Charles Waterton the jaw-ache—but 
we suppose ‘‘mammals” is unavoidable. Mr. Millais 
has some very entertaining notes on hares and rabbits. 
His description of the unconcern with which rabbits 
will sometimes skip and feed on a plot of open 
ground, when a stoat is running or playing in their 
midst, is most curious. He has seen them hop out 
of its path and no more. The stoat surely must be 
recognised by the rabbit as an enemy, as is the ferret. 
Underground, the rabbit will bolt before the ferret has 
hold of it, and its dread and suspicion of this enemy 
is so great that it will rarely enter a burrow—at any 
rate a small burrow—within a week after a ferret has 
passed through. How then can rabbits, unfascinated— 


* “The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland.” Vol. III. By 
J. G. Millais. London: Longmans. 1906. 6 guineas. 
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for nobody can suppose that a stoat fascinates rabbits 
in the bulk—dare to feed with stoats frisking in their 
midst? It points to crass stupidity—or to an odd, 
special intelligence, the rabbit discriminating between 
stoat hunting for food and stoat frolicking. In Mr. 
Millais’ notable volumes there is nothing better than 
his descriptions of stoat and rabbit. His illustrations, 
too, are extraordinarily effective. Quaint, and with 
just the right amount of detail, is his descrip- 
tion of rabbits coming out to feed in troops: 
‘*Rabbits always proceed to their feeding-ground in 
one long line. The whole battalion moves slowly to 
the edge of the plantation, constantly stopping on the 
way to sit on its hind-legs and devour the young 
rass and birch leaves, of which they are particularly 
ond. They proceed along well-defined runs .. . 
Coming to the edge of the wood the line always halts, 
and many of the old rabbits sit up and listen in close 
attention for several minutes. Satisfied that all is 
quiet, they advance to the edge of the covert and look 
carefully out, afterwards drawing up their hind-legs 
and assuming a position of comfort and observation. 
They are now within full view of their feeding-ground, 
and sit watching for a few minutes. Then you see one 
or two putting their noses to the ground and advancing 
a yard or so. . . . Fear iscast aside and the whole line 
advances, a wave of rabbits appearing from the covert 
side where a moment before you could only see a head 
or two poking out. Then the whole community com- 
mence to feed, perform their toilets, or indulge in love 
chases.” We have often seen rabbits coming out of 
covert in this way, and very droll are some of their 
gambols inthe open. A frequent antic is for one rabbit 
suddenly to jump sideways clean over its neighbour, 
the action being sharp and neat as that of some clicking 
little machine or spring. But after long observation of 
rabbits in a place where they thrive in thousands—and 
despite inbreeding seem not to deteriorate—we cannot 

ree with Mr. Millais that the rabbit intelligence is 
of a mean order, and that the last word can soon be 
said about it. On the contrary we should say that men 
are very much in the dark about the working of the 
rabbit mind. A keeper who should know something 
about rabbits and hares, seeing that from dark in the 
morning till dark at night he is among them, has told 
us that the rabbit is much warier and has more “‘ cha- 
racter” than the hare. This man has a close acquaint- 
ance with foxes and stoats ; and yet, knowing the craft 
of these creatures, he thinks the rabbit anything but 
foolish—though Tennyson tells us in ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field” 
it fondles a ‘‘ foolish face”. A few years ago, shoot- 
ing with dogs and one beater—the keeper himself—we 
had striking proof of the rabbit’s wariness. There is a 
long strip of thorn bushes and rough underwoods across 
the common, which is full of rabbits at the beginning 
of the season. Also it often harbours a woodcock, so 
it is a favourite covert for a single gun or a couple of 

uns. We had shot this strip with dogs several days 
in the season, and at the end of the beat took up 
a position, as usual, in a ‘‘ride” across which the 
rabbits run before the dogs. But on this day the 
rabbits, instead of crossing, broke away over the open 
common far out of gunshot. Ordinarily, rabbits are 
very shy of this common when hunted by the dogs. 
But rather than cross the narrow ride, which they had 
come to regard with good reason as dangerous, they 
had braved the open and run a hundred yards and 
more to the shelter of other thorn strips or of the wood. 
Since then we have noticed the same thing at this ride, 
and there is no doubt that the rabbits, after the second 
or third time the strip has been shot through, know 
and avoid the most dangerous spots. Give them a 
fortnight’s respite, they will forget the danger and cross 
the ride in numbers once more; for perhaps the rabbit 
memory is not retentive or long. This is one little 
instance which points to a certain way of reason in 
rabbits. We might give others. Thus, rabbits often 
hunted, hearing the dogs give tongue in the distance, 
will sometimes rise from their ‘‘ forms”, and slip away 
to safety. We have seen rabbits do this, a hundred yards 
and more in front of the dogs, though it is contrary 
to their usual habit on this common. Again, watch a 
hunted rabbit dodge and baffle the dogs; how it will 
crouch and listen to its enemies, and, choosing the best 


way and moment, steal off to safety. The rabbit under- 
standing is not quite of the crude character, then, that 
many people suppose. Rather it may be our psychology 
of the subject that is so crude and wanting. In times 
gone by for ever, men got over every problem of the 
intelligence of the ‘“‘lower animals” by simply saying 
“Instinct”. They would allow the brute creation 
nothing more. It would have verged on impiety to 
use the word Reason of so mean a thing as a rabbit. 
We are free from this prejudice to-day, but the working 
of the lower animal mind, the measure of intelligence 
possessed by fish, fowl, insect, beast, are, practically, 
dark to us as ever—whence they started, how they 
grow, whither they tend. So long as we recognise 
this humbly, we know a little: ignoring it, we know 
nothing. 


SOME MEMORIES OF GARDENS.—V. 


IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 


* Switzerland the glory of the summer flowers is 
in piquant contrast against the snows and the 
glaciers. I often recall the striking stage effect of the 
semi-insular Chateau Rougemont at Thun, as the 
steamer was heading up the lake, bound for the frozen 
heart of the Oberland. Another pleasant memory is 
the garden of the Baur-au-Lac, on the margin of 
‘* Zurich’s sweet water”. But Rousseau was right 
when he wrote that ‘‘ mon lac est le premier”. North 
of the Alps there is nothing approaching Lake Leman 
in a genial spring or the warm summer—it is a some- 
what more pallid and none the less enjoyable reflection 
of the semi-tropical Como. It has drawn other senti- 
mentalists than Jean-Jacques Rousseau—for Byron and 
Shelley it was an irresistible magnet. Everywhere 
along the shores are coquettish villas, in brilliant 
parterres, associated with many a famous name—from 
the Coppet of Mme. de Staél, with Byron’s monarch 
of mountains towering in the distance, to Ouchy 
and Vevey, Clarens and Montreux. At Ouchy and 
Lausanne was a society of hospitable English folk, 
before some of the best were scared away by the 
short-sighted cantonal taxation. They had imported 
their English tastes and Scottish gardeners. The very 
names of their homes were suggestive—Bellerive, 
Beaurivage, Mon Repos. Old Mr. Haldimand’s 
grounds—he figures in the biography of Dickens— 
were a dream of beauty; and those of M. de Cerjat, 
another friend of the novelist, were scarcely less 
attractive. There was no more delightful place of 
sojourn in Southern Europe than the Trois Couronnes 
at Vevey, before the desecrators ran an esplanade 
between the house and the lake. Then the parapet 
of the garden terrace rose sheer out of the water, and 
boats with their bright awnings were always moored 
off the marble steps leading down to the water. It was 
pleasant to be rowed or to row yourself, according to 
your mood, to Chillon, or to S. Gingolph on the southern 
shore, with the grand encircling panorama of snowy 
mountains, topped by the conical Pain de Sucre. But 
in more listless vein one could dream away the after- 
noon on the terrace, among flowers harmonising with 
the crimson sun-blinds, soothed by the soft sounds of 
a piano, perhaps touched by some master-hand. And 
when you strolled beyond the odoriferous precincts of 
the long street, to climb the hill to the church where 
Ludlow the Regicide lies buried, or to the adjacent 
tobacco factory where they sold harmless home-made 
cigars at ten francs the box, the air was loaded with 
the scents of the warm walnut leaves. 

Before tunnels had been driven under the sublimest 
of the scenery, you came down from the snow galleries 
and savage gorges of the Alps on the smiling Italian 
lakes. You inhaled the balmy Italian air, and the very 
softening of the names to Bellinzona, Baveno, Bellagio 
was suggestive. There was no more delightful halting- 

lace than Baveno on Maggiore. Floating before you 
in the morning sunshine was the Isola Bella with its 
terraces rising tier above tier of thick foliage, which, 
whatever hyperesthetic critics may say, was a master- 
piece. It was a garden solitude, for you seldom set 


_ eyes on a gardener. There were bosquets of almond 
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and orange trees, and mazes of scented shrubbery. 
You could seek the shade at midday under umbrageous 
flowering trees, with an English verdure of emerald 
turf. There was the murmur of rippling waters, the 
droning of the bees, the fluttering of the gorgeous 
butterflies and the soothing of circling rings of cigar 
smoke in the stirless air. And you looked out down 
the leafy vistas to the cascades tumbling through 
rugged rifts, and you revelled in the contrasts. But 
all Lombardy is a richly cultivated garden, with 
its wheat, its trellised vines, its olive yards, and 
its mulberries, a land of silk and wine and oil, which 
in every age has tempted the marauder. Its sensual 
charms culminate towards the southern end of Como 
in the atmosphere of a conservatory, and in the ener- 
vating and voluptuous charms of Bellagio. There iron 
gates locked the pedestrian in among the flower-beds, 
and the associations were mostly of moonlight serenades 
on the water. At Florence, on the contrary, you were 
tempted to suburban excursions, and Milton’s Vallom- 
brosa was a word to conjure with. As its name implies, 
the city isa shrine of Flora. The munificence of the first 
Cosmo of the Medici bequeathed it the Boboli Gardens, 
whence you look down from the labyrinth of shaded 
walks on the countless domes and spires of what was 
formerly a smokeless city. Before the vandals of a 
United Italy descended on Florence and Rome, the 
Boboli were the central gem of an harmonious setting. 
They were surrounded by a circlet of Palladian villas 
with terraced gardens, gleaming white balustrades 
and al fresco galleries of statuary showing well from a 
distance. But there as at Rome the wrecker has gone 
to work and one can only make a moan over vanishing 
glories. As for Rome, from the days of the Republic 
and the Empire downwards, it has always been famous 
for suburban retreats. The environs of Horace’s 
Tibur are attractive as ever, but for the modern villas 
with their magnificent gardens Rome is chiefly in- 
debted to popes and cardinals. Even now the wide 
intramural spaces are enclosed by lichen-covered walls 
draped in hart’s-tongue and maidenhair. But the 
tempter was abroad, and the clerical and conservative 
owner of the Ludovisi sold his beautiful heritage to the 
speculative builder. The cypress avenues were levelled 
and the stately palms grubbed up and transported. But 
there is still the Borghese beyond the Pincian Gate, 
the fashionable promenade of Sunday afternoons, and 
many another, the choicest of them on one of the crests 
of the Seven Hills, commanding magnificent views. 
The gardens I loved the best were those of the Doria 
Pamphli beyond the Porta S. Pancrazzio, where you 
might have been musing in the solitudes of the Sudan 
instead of on the outskirts of a crowded capital. 
There are glorious views of the Sabine Hills, and the 
grounds, though the French besiegers had made wild 
work there, had been restored and were kept up regard- 
less of expense. In the invigorating spring air it was 
hard to believe that in summer the malaria made that 
Eden uninhabitable, and that the family had notice to 
quit when their gardens were most enchanting. But 
the malaria or the stifling heat have always driven 
the Roman aristocracy to the mountains in the summer. 
Consequently all the eastern hills are gemmed with 
palatial mansions. All of them command superb views, 
but the Aldobrandini of Frascati almost surpasses the 
Torlonia of Castel Gandolfo in its magnificent prospects 
over the Campagna to the Pontine marshes in the dis- 
tance. Nor can I forget the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, 
associated with many a merry picnic, with its dark 
cypress walks and its gloomy ilex groves, shading 
grottoes and fountains and groups of the nymphs and 
satyrs which may have inspired Hawthorne in his 
inimitable ‘‘ Transformation ”. 

On the gardens of Campania and Sicily I could only 
ring the changes with slight variations. The climate 
softens, and the mild breezes of the Tyrrhene Sea, that 
once nursed the roses of plague-stricken Pzstum, still 
warm flowers and rare exotic shrubs into the richest 
exuberance and a marvellous vividness of colouring. 
Volcanic hills are covered with mantles of verdure : 
for the Campagna with its shattered aqueducts and 
ruined towns in the middle distance you have azure 
Seas with the white sails of fishing boats, and the 
fruitful islands of Ischia and Capri. One can well 


understand the luxurious aristocracy of Imperial Rome 
lavishing princely fortunes at Baie or Posilipo. 
Though the serenity may sometimes be rudely dis- 
turbed, there is something approaching eternal summer 
there. But the winter guest must take care in select- 
ing a situation. Charmed by summer recollections of 
orange bowers in the garden of the Hétel Tasso at 
Sorrento, I was once misguided enough to take an 
apartment in the Villa Falcone. Nothing could be 
more picturesque: from the verandahs we looked down 
the face of a precipice into an orange garden in the 
depths of a ravine. But we were on the wrong side 
of the hill, in a house without fireplaces built for the 
summer heat, and I shall never forget the sufferings 
of that watery winter. ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE LAWS OF |BRIDGE. 


8 Beanery now only remain the General Rules (Laws 
1o1 to 108), and the ‘‘ Etiquette of the Game”, 
which is always printed as an appendix to the laws, 
to be considered. 

The most important of the general rules is Law 108, 
that a trick which is once complete, turned and quitted, 
cannot be looked at until the end of the hand. This is 
a new rule, and a most excellent one, borrowed from 
the American code, and added when the laws were 
revised in 1904. Before that time, any player was 
entitled to ask to see the last trick. This privilege 
was a premium on inattention to the game, and certain 
players got into such a habit of spreading the last 
trick out on the table and poring over it that the 
matter became a positive nuisance, and it was neces- 
sary to put a stop toit. There is now a hard and fast 
rule that a trick once turned and quitted cannot be 
looked at by anybody, but when a trick has been 
turned somewhat hastily, and a player intimates that 
he did not see it, it is customary for the other side to 
extend the courtesy to him of turning over the trick for 
his inspection. There is no penalty for infringing this 
rule. The question was discussed by the Revision 
Committee, but it was found to be so difficult to 
impose an adequate, and at the same time not too 
stringent a penalty, that it was agreed to leave it to 
the good taste of the players and not to inflict any 
penalty. So far the law has worked very well, and it 
has appreciably quickened the game. 

There is a very prevalent idea among bridge players 
that, if a player demands a penalty to which he is not 
entitled, the right to exact any penalty is lost, but 
there is nothing to this effect in our laws. It is so in 
the American code, but not inthe English one. Law 103 
certainly enacts that ‘‘ should the partner of the player 
solely entitled to exact a penalty suggest or demand 
the enforcement of it, no penalty can be enforced ”’, but 
this refers only to cases in which the eldest hand has 
the sole right, and does not affect the other question at 
all. The American law is unquestionably a good one, 
and ought to have been added to our code, but, as it 
does not appear there, it cannot be enforced. 

Law 104 is to the effect that ‘‘in all cases where a 
penalty is incurred, the offender is bound to give 
reasonable time for the decision of his adversaries”’. 
Rather a curious case under this law was recently 
submitted to the committee of the Portland Club. A 
dealt, and before he had made any declaration his 
partner, B, announced that he left it. A paused for 
an appreciable time to allow Y to claim the penalty, 
but Y was silent. A then declared ‘“‘ Hearts”, and Z 
immediately claimed a fresh deal. What was to be 
done ? 

The decision in this case was easy, because Z had 
demanded a penalty which his partner was solely 
entitled to exact, and therefore no penalty could be 
enforced, but if Y had demanded the penalty after 
A had made his declaration the decision would have 
been very difficult. The whole thing was a muddle, 
and everybody did something wrong. B was wrong 
in announcing that he left it, A in making a declaration, 
Y in waiting to hear what A would declare, and Z in 
demanding the penalty. A ought to have asked \ 
what he proposed to do, not to have been content with 
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pausing for Y to speak. If Y had refused to exact a 
penalty, A could then have made his own declaration, 
or could have passed it back again to B. Under no 
circumstances could A have been compelled to make a 
declaration on his own hand. - 

The etiquette of bridge is a difficult subject to write 
about. There are certain points, such as undue hesita- 
tion on the one hand, or undue haste on the other, 
which are quite impossible to adjudicate for. They 
can only be treated as questions of etiquette, and left 
to the good taste of the players themselves. Who is 
to say what is undue haste, or undue hesitation? The 
question does not admit of a practical definition. We 
have all seen cases of this occur, but we quite believe that 
when it has occurred it has been done unintentionally 
and in good faith, and it is really remarkable how very 
rarely the canons of good taste in this particular respect 
are violated. 

Laws for dummy, double dummy, and three-handed 
bridge have been added to the code. Before the 
revision there were no laws at all for these games, and 
they used to be played according to the individual fancy 
of the players. The only important point in these laws 
is that it is now clearly defined that, at double dummy, 
a player is responsible for a revoke in his own, held up, 
hand, notwithstanding the fact that his opponent knows, 
or ought to know, all his cards. This is a point about 
which there used to be much difference of opinion. 

Our discussion of the laws of bridge, which has 
extended over several weeks, is now concluded. Next 
week we propose to give an alphabetical list of all the 
more important points, leaving out entirely the technique 
of the game and all unnecessary padding. This list is 
designed to be easy of reference, so that anyone who 
wants to know the law on some particular point will be 
able to refer to it at once, without having to search 
through upwards of a hundred laws. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUSKIN ON HIS EARLY WORK. 


The following unpublished letters from Ruskin to Miss Grace Allen 
are of special interest just now, whilst the question of the Ruskin 
copyright is being discussed. They show what he thought of 
“* Modern Painters” Vol. II. in its first published form, and his 
attitude towards its original form when preparing the revised edition 
with its hundred and seventy notes, and the twenty-five pages of new 
matter :— 

Talloires, 20 Nov., ’82. 

My dear Grace,—I think I’ve got the proofs all 
right—and since you’ve undertaken to scold the 
printers I’ve referred to you—as you'll see—as 
“press corrector” to fill in a page. I’m glad you 
like the new notes—but the only proper penance 
for having written such a book would be in a “ white 
sheet ”. 

Please touch up my JI. and III. etc., in renum- 
bering sections and chapters. 

Send anything now to Hotel des Bergner, Geneva. 

Ever your affectionate 


London, S.E., Dec. 11, ’82. 
Dear Grace,—I can’t send more than these two 
sheets to-day—I might as well have undertaken a 
big new book as to revise this thing. 
Can you come over with your Father to lunch on 
Saturday ?—Ever affectionately yours, 
5. 


These expressions of Ruskin's critical feeling in 
matured age against himself in his callow youth had 
begun simmering as far back as 1874, when he spoke, 
in the preface to ‘‘ Frondes Agrestes”, of adding here 
and there ‘‘ a deprecatory note ” to the selections which 
his old friend, Miss Susan Bewer, had compiled from 
the whole of ‘*‘ Modern Painters”. It will be seen, 
from the letters quoted above, that the culmination of 
his wrath was reserved for the second volume, against 
which his most ‘‘ deprecatory”—not to say damnatory 
—criticisms were directed in the footnotes to ‘‘ Frondes 
Agrestes ".—Ep. S.R. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL: WHO WANTS IT? 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Royal United Service Institution, January, 1907. 


Sir,—The first question that arises in reference to 
this project of a Channel Tunnel is—Who wants it ? 

When the late Sir Edward Watkin brought this 
hobby scheme before the public in 1882, a company 
was formed to prosecute the work, and borings were 
commenced near Dover and Calais, but an alarm was 
raised by the naval and military authorities, by the 
public and by the Press, the Government interfered, 
and the works were stopped, and so they have 
remained undisturbed for the last twenty-two years. 
The present promoters treat the questions as to the 
security of the country, and the supremacy of our 
mercantile marine, as of little moment and of no con- 
sideration to them. National feeling is absent from 
their programme. 

The amusing part of the whole scheme lies in this : 
that while the advocates of the tunnel are desirous of 
showing the necessity for it, they at the same time 
express their anxiety to show how easily it can be 
destroyed : a novel feature in the promotion of a com- 
pany. The designs for its destruction by eminent 
engineers and others are for ever coming forward. 
But these designs do not disguise the fact that all of 
them are liable to failure at the right moment. Is an 
enemy likely to give notice of his intention to seize the 
tunnel by a surprise force? It might be before war was 
declared. Everyone will recollect the excitement over 
the Dogger Bank outrage. Officials were not at their 
posts, and subordinates did not care to take responsi- 
bility ; all were taken by surprise at so unexpected 
and unheard-of event. An event of like importance 
might occur with a Channel Tunnel and lead to inter 
national trouble. Who is to pay if the tunnel is 
blown up ? 

But while advantages are put forward for a tunnel 
nothing is said about its disadvantages. About thirty- 
five to forty minutes is the time allowed for a passenger 
train to pass throught: it, and air of some kind must be 
forced in, and a supply kept up for the passengers, and 
the compressed or otherwise vitiated air, which is to be 
breathed by the passengers, cannot be considered as 
desirable, and certainly not for invalids ; and as fogs 
frequently prevail in the Channel and fans must be kept 
going to force in the air, it is hardly likely that under 
such conditions it will appeal to passengers to use the 
tunnel. Why should passengers jeopardise their health 
and convenience by such uncertain elements? Fogs do 
not, of course, always prevail, but they do come when 
least expected ; the passenger who is confronted with 
the prospect of foul air in the tunnel is not likely to 
regard it with favour. 

The suggested advantages of a tunnel are just as 
easily promoted by a Train Ferry service. These train- 
ferries are in daily use in various parts of the world. 
There are several in North America, and one is pro- 
posed to ply across Cabot Strait between Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton Island, a distance of about 
eighty miles. Two train-ferries are in daily use in 
the Baltic, the principal being that in operation between 
Gjedser in Denmark and Warnemiinde on the Prussian 
coast, a distance of about thirty miles. In all these 
cases the train is run on board by lines of rails which 
connect those on the shore with those on the steamer, 
so that no time is lost by the train on its arrival at 
its ferry terminus, and there is no dislocation of luggage. 
Large turbine steamers should be employed for a Channel 
service. This train-ferry service would not, like a 
Channel Tunnel, require eight or ten years to build; 
it could be arranged for at once and railway com- 
munication could be opened up with distant parts. 

The security of this country from outside dangers is 
the first consideration, apart from any tunnel communi- 
cation, or making money out of the project, either by 
promoters or shareholders. As Lord Wolseley has 
stated, we are more secure now, with the English 
Channel and the British fleet, than we can possibly be 
by a tunnel connexion with the Continent. With it our 
geographical position is entirely altered, our insular 
position is dissipated ; and as it is the unexpected which 
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so frequently interrupts the march of events, why should 
the safety of the country be jeopardised by a tunnel ? 
it is simply inviting danger. Our sea coasts do not 
compare with the land frontiers of other countries, and 
the sea is a more effectual barrier to any attempt at 
invasion than a line of forts are to many of the countries 
of the Continent. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuas. SLACK. 


THE SWISS MODEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Kew, 4 February, 1907. 
Sir,—‘‘ Mountaineer’s evidence leaves no doubt 
that the late Swiss manceuvres were interesting and 
well executed ; but the confidence we place in his facts 
does not extend to the inferences he draws about the 
discipline of the men. Peace manceuvres afford very 
little means of forming a sound judgment upon the 
‘‘moral” of anarmy. Thirty-eight years ago flattering 
accounts reached this country of the appearance and 
performance of a great foreign army, which were true ; 
to which were added equally flattering inferences about 
its ‘‘moral”, which in the course of the year were 
found to be illusory. Long continuance under military 
rule—say a year—is the only known way of disciplining 
a body of men; and if the Swiss have not had this 
training, inferences about their discipline are as baseless 

as the legend of William Tell. 
Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime. 


LOCAL FINANCE AND THE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Sir,—The near approach of the elections for the 
London County Council should induce ratepayers to, 
study the recent financial history of this body in con- 
nexion with the local burdens for which the Borough 
Councils and other spending authorities are respon- 
sible. 

In my own borough of Wandsworth, comparing the 
year ended March 1900 with that ending in March 
next, we have the following rates of expenditure in the 
pound. The Borough Council spent 26°74d. in 1899- 
1900 and 26°66d. this year, including outlays for local 
services under adoptive Acts—baths, libraries, burials. 
The London County Council and the Education Autho- 
tity absorbed 27°72d. in 1899-1900 and 39'10d. this 
year. Other spending authorities (Guardians, Police 
Commissioners and Central Committee re unemployed) 
absorbed 24°46d. in 1899-1900 and 27°34d. this year. 
The borough got back under the equalisation arrange- 
ments 1°67d. in 1899-1900 and 2°68d. this year, leaving 
a clear expenditure of 77°25d. in the earlier and go"42d. 
in the later year. 

The precepts issued by the London County Council 
ate based on total rateable value, without regard to 
empties, compounding allowances for small tenements 
and cost of collection; a larger actual levy in the 
pound is required in order to bear all these charges, 
and yet produce the sum demanded. The increase 
in charge for services rendered by the County 
Council, including education, amounts to more than 
elevenpence in the pound; the other spending authorities 
call for nearly threepence more; but the expenditure 
controlled by the Borough Council is stationary. I have 
heard people remark that the incidence of the rates is a 
reason for giving up housekeeping and taking a flat ; 
but a moment’s reflection will show that the rent of a 
flat must include provision for the rates paid by the 
landlord, so that nothing would thus be saved. 

A point less understood is the operation of the system 
of compounding, taken in connection with that of levy- 
ing ‘* precepts” on total rateable value as already men- 
tioned, in throwing an increased burden on the ordinary 
ratepayer. A poor man living in a maisonette costing 
him £32 ros. a year, or 12s. 6d. a week, would if sepa- 
rately assessed pay upon something like #20 a year, 
and there can be little doubt but that the landlord 
includes in his demand the full rate on this sum, say 


47 6s. 8d. per annum. Of this amount about £5 ros. 
has to be paid over by the Borough Council to the 
precept-making authorities. 

But what do they get from the landlord? They have 
by statute to allow 15 per cent. for compound property, 
and then they must take the risk of empties or make a 
further allowance. Hitherto our Council has granted a 
further 10 per cent. on this account, the effect of which 
is to reduce the net receipt in the case mentioned to 
45 10s., leaving simply nothing to pay the cost of 
collection and the outlays for all local purposes. The 
allowance of 10 per cent. for empties is unusually high, 
and I may mention that it has recently been resolved to 
reduce this by one-half. On this decision coming to the 
knowledge of the London County Council they declined 
to take the risk at less than the old rate in respect of 
their tenements at Totterdown. So that for all they 
care the Borough Council may continue to get nothing 
for the services rendered to their tenants. 

I think I need add nothing more, but remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas A. WELTON, 
Borough Councillor. 


WHISKEY AND INSANITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Gawenhurst, Southchurch Beach, Essex, 
30 January, 1907. 

Sir,—Could you permit me to say, in answer to ‘‘One 
of the Committee”, that he at least of the committee 
appears to be quite unaware of the composition of 
new whiskey, or, indeed, any other spirit, or he would 
not be found advocating the consumption of this highly 
poisonous product, even in ‘‘ minute quantities " ? 

But I would ask your correspondent of what scientific 
value were *‘ the many experiments made by competent 
persons” consuming ‘‘ minute quantities of by-pro- 
ducts as are found in the spirits of commerce”? ‘The 
phrase ‘‘ spirits of commerce” eloquently defines their 
composition and shows the terribly poisonous nature of 
these spirits, of which the most dangerous to man is 
whiskey ! 

Fusel oil, by far the most dangerous of the by-products, 
is so exceedingly poisonous that ‘‘even inhalation of 
its vapour produces headache and giddiness”. Again, 
‘*its presence in crude (unripe, not matured) spirit is 
highly deleterious, as it has a deliriant action upon 
men ”. 

If your readers will turn up any work of reference and 
satisty themselves as to the composition of new whiskey 
and the exceedingly poisonous nature of fusel oil, they 
will be in no doubt as to the action of new (crude) 
whiskey upon mankind, physiologically and psycho- 
logically. ‘‘Its deliriant action upon men” can be 
seen in excelsis upon a bank holiday, when the people 
imbibe this wretched product in their tens of thousands 
‘* fresh from the still”, disguised by certain flavouring 
essences and substances to soften down its biting fire! 
All the same its influence for evil remains and works 
its ravages on the body and brains of the ignorant 
partakers of it. 

I hope, sincerely, ‘‘ One of the Committee” will 
make no more ‘‘experiments” with the crude spirit, 
but wait, as | do, till old Father Time has eliminated 
all its poisonous products ; then he will have a spirit, 
taken moderately, that will do his organism good and 
not ultimately class him with the insane. 

Since whiskey came into geueral use in England it is 
surely more than a coincidence that insanity has been 
annually on the increase. Perhaps your correspondent 
would like to refer to the annual reports of the Lunacy 
Commissioners on this. 

I sincerely trust after reading this letter he will cease 
from advocating the consumption of this highly poison- 
ous spirit. Till the legislature compel this spirit to be 


kept in bond for at least six years before it be allowed 
to be sold, people had better be careful from whom 
they purchase their supplies, or cease to drink it. 
Yours truly and obliged, 
H. R. Gawen GoGay, 
Conductor of Poor Law Notes in 
The Council’s Journal”’, 
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A CASE FOR HELP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Great Gaddesden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead, 
6 February, 1907. 


Sir,—Permit me to thank you for your kindness in 
inserting a letter of mine in your issue of 26 January. 
The amount forwarded to me so far on behalf of ‘‘ A 
Case for Help” is £70 45. 6d. out of the £110 asked 
for. I am very grateful for so generous a response. 

I am yours faithfully, 
A. T. Hottis. 


[It is pleasant to find that appeal on behalf of a 
real case for help is not made in vain.—Epb. S.R.| 


THE PROPHET AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


6 De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, S.E., 
3 February, 1907. 

S1r,—I read with much interest the article in your issue 
of the 26th ult. on ‘‘ The Prophet and the Earthquake ”. 
A correction is necessary, however, of certain of the 
statements referring to my system of forecasting. As 
you know, I have discovered from a great mass of 
statistics that the great critical sublunar phenomena are 
restricted to eight zones encircling the earth in various 
directions, and that these zones are moving to and fro 
quite regularly, completing these oscillating or parallel 
movements in about thirty-five years. The most 
destructive atmospheric and seismic disturbances happen 
where two of these zones intersect each other. It is 
therefore evident that by this means the districts where 
natural catastrophes are to be expected may be roughly 
determined thirty-five years in advance. The time of 
these occurrences is indicated approximately by obser- 
vations of sun corona rays, critical disturbances visiting 
the earth when the rays have completed one rotation of 
the sun, i.e. twenty-four to twenty-eight days later. 
The Abrus plant is peculiarly sensitive to the influence 
of sun corona rays ; so much so that by the movements 
and position of the twigs, and the colour of the leaves 
of the plant, the nature, force, and position of the result- 
ing disturbances are indicated, not vaguely, but with 
precision, also twenty-four to twenty-eight days in 
advance. 

Since 1889 great progress has been made in my 
system, so that the Kew report of 1890 is practically 
worthless. Although the value of my investigations 
was not appreciated at the time, scientific men now 
admit the truth of many of the points on which the 
Kew authorities in 1890 said I was wrong. 

Earthquakes certainly cannot be foretold by the 
present methods of seismologists. A special system, 
as well as a knowledge of many branches of science, 
is absolutely necessary. I have not space to go into 
details here; but I definitely assert that there is a 
connection between atmospheric disturbances and 
seismic disturbances (including firedamps). A study of 
the reports of the weather before and after such 
catastrophes clearly proves this. 

It is my system, and not the Abrus plant alone, that 
enables me to give predictions of such disturbances. 

lam, 
Yours respectfully, 
Jos. Fr. Nowack. 


[The object of our scientific articles is rather to 
present in an intelligible manner conclusions generally 
accepted by scientific workers than to discuss in detail 
such debateable propositions as those now advanced by 
Mr. Nowack. Since, moreover, we do not know the 
position of the eight zones to which he alludes, and 
since we are not conversant with his observations on 
the sun’s corona, we must defer either criticism or 
acceptance of his claims until he has published his facts 
and arguments in scientific form, so that they can be 
tested by workers in astronomy, geology, and botany,— 
Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 


THE IMPASSABLE GULF. 


‘* The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn.’’ By Elizabeth. 
Bisland. 2 vols. London: Constable. 1907. 24s. net. 


ee experiment of conjugal or quasi-conjugal rela-- 

tions between European and Japanese has been 
tried often enough, and has generally resulted in con-. 
spicuous, though possibly unadmitted failure. One 
cause is the social inequality of the parties. Unequal 
relations of this sort amongst persons of the same 
nationality are generally unfortunate, and the failure is 
accentuated when differences of race and temperament 
are added to an endeavour to combine foreign with 
purely native surroundings. 

In the experiences of Lafcadio Hearn we have a 
typical instance of an earnest and genuine attempt to 
solve this baffling problem. A man with a keen percep- 
tion of the beautiful side of nature, a scholar, a poet, 
a student of folk-lore, and a lover of mysticism deeply 
interested in the religious cults of the East, he paida 
temporary visit to Japan, as it was intended to be, with 
a commission to ‘‘ write up” the country in a series. 
of articles for a leading American periodical. His first 
impression of Japan, as is the case with every visitor 
to that smiling land of apparently happy simplicity, 
was one of delightful and bewildered surprise. He was. 
fascinated by everything he saw ; there was something 
elfish, small, queer and mysterious about the people, 
whe possess a charm to which all newcomers imme- 
diately succumb. He found a never-ending delight in 
watching the women and children with their bright, 
smiling and patient faces, their quaint and artistic 
costumes ; the men in their fantastic garb, the shop- 
fronts hung with blue, the temples, the scenery and 
the atmosphere of old-world courtesy and unselfishness 
which, at first sight, seemed to characterise the old 
Japan as he saw it in its earlier days of regeneration. 
So fascinated was he with all he saw that he determined 
to make Japan his home and to cast in his lot with a 
people who presented so happy a contrast to the sordid 
and unappreciative world in which he had spent the 
earlier days of a struggling and unhappy life. He set 
himself at once to study the language, and, in order to 
become as soon as possible one of the people them- 
selves, he adopted Japanese costume and took to 
Japanese diet. Before long, in order to make the tie as 
close as possible, he married a Japanese lady of an old 
if somewhat impecunious family, and finally ended by 
assuming Japanese nationality. 

The story of his experiences as pictured in the 
brilliant series of letters which occupy the whole of 
the second volume is an entertainment and a lesson. 
No man could have worked harder than he to realise 
the ideal he had before him. He threw himself heart 
and soul into the pursuit of his object, struggled gal- 
lantly with the language, and explored, as far as his 
limitations would admit, the folk-lore, poetry and 
music of old Japan. He did his best to absorb the 
religious beliefs of those around him, worshipping 
in their temples and offering prayers—to whom he 
did not know—before their shrines. He gave what 
would seem to many people even greater proofs of 
his sincerity of purpose in taking upon himself cheer- 
fully and without complaint the burdens of Japanese 
domestic life, including the support of his wife’s rela- 
tions to the second and even third degree. And yet, 
in spite of all his struggles, no one who reads his 
letters can do otherwise than recognise the hopeless 
failure of his aspirations. He never succeeded in be- 
coming one of the people, and from first to last he 
never broke through the impenetrable crust of reserve 
which met him at every turn. It did not take him 
long to discover that different ways of thinking and 
of reasoning and, above all, the difficulties of the 
language, rendered it impossible for the alien to get 
below the surface of intimacy with the native, whether 
educated or illiterate. The harder he tried the more 
was he pushed away. Even the children, with whom 
in the earlier stages of their mental growth he managed 
to establish relations of familiarity, drifted farther and 
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farther away from him as he tried to educate their 
minds, and the pupils at the schools in which he 
taught absorbed his ideas but gave back no sym- 
pathetic response to his attempts at intimacy. He took 
some time to make the discovery, which many have 
made before him, that the Japanese woman or wife, 
patient as she is, and almost always contented, is 
‘at the best doll-like and monotonous, and does not 
occupy the same intellectual level as the men. This, of 
course, is due to the position which the Japanese 
woman takes in the domestic scale, being placed, as in 
China, after the parents and after the male children in 
the order of consideration and affection; and it is 
almost pathetic to read in some of the later letters of 
his life, a reluctant admission, several times repeated, 
that the women who attracted him so much in his earlier 
days were not, and were never meant to be, the intel- 
dectual equals of the other sex. With the men he found 
intellectual equality was just as difficult to arrive at. 
Not that the superiority was on his side, but that what 
he called ‘‘ antipodeal ” differences in the way of think- 
ing, the supreme difficulty of converse in their own 
language and a distinct spiritual environment peopled, in 
the Japanese mind, with the ghosts of departed ancestry 
watching every movement of the living and fathoming 
their every motive and thought, lifted those around him 
into a sphere altogether beyond him and left him a 
solitary, lonely man. He had friends, it is true, of a 
conventional kind, but none to whom he could turn for 
sympathy or help; and those who know the Oriental 
better than he did could have told him that sympathy 
must be looked for elsewhere than in the East. In- 
stances of kindness, devotion, grateful remembrance 
and repayment of obligations can be quoted by the 
hundred by all who have had experience of Eastern 
life ; but genuine sympathy, as we understand the term, 
in sorrow or distress is almost, if not quite unknown. 
Life in the country of his adoption soon began to pall 
upon him ; even the food upon which the natives thrive 
and prosper became almost nauseous after a struggle 
of many months, and he eventually succumbed to an 
irresistible longing for a diet of beefsteak and beer, 
to which he continued faithful for the remainder of 
his life. As with food, so with companionship. He 
had cut himself off almost altogether from personal 
intercourse with European society, but his craving for 
foreign intellectual food is manifest in the voluminous 
correspondence which he kept up with his friends 
during the many years of his voluntary exile. Time 
and again he asks for help in obtaining employment 
which would enable him to return to his foreign 
surroundings, and it was only the feeling that his 
duty to the wife and children of the land of his 
adoption demanded the sacrifice of his own incli- 
nations that induced him finally to remain where he 
was. 

The question naturally suggests itself—to whom is 
this incompatibility of temperament, this apparent 
impossibility of ne | the East and the West, 
attributable? Does the fault, if fault it may be called, 
lie with the Japanese, the highest development of 
Oriental civilisation, or is it the fault of the foreigner? 
The answer assuredly is—and it is given in no spirit 
of disparagement whatever—that it is the Japanese 
who are in one sense responsible, and that they are 
the oil which refuses to blend with the water. There 
can be no question as to the adaptability of the 
Japanese, or of the Chinese for that matter. They can 
learn any foreign language with facility and speak it to 
perfection. They can move in any Western society 
with perfect ease; they can talk on any subject, and 
they are never guilty of those breaches of manner, 
decorum or etiquette which, in the reverse case, no 
foreigner can help committing even after years of con- 
‘tant intercourse with the natives of China or of Japan. 
These breaches of local good manners are invariably 
treated with courteous toleration by the Oriental, but 
the ignorance of Eastern etiquette and the inability 
to learn it are formidable barriers against the close 
intimacy which, in the case of Japan at least, many 
Westerners are anxious to cultivate. Another, and 
almost insuperable, barrier is the difficulty of the 
language. This, it is true, can be overcome, but only 
an one way, by the adoption of the foreigner’s language 


by the Japanese ; never by the reverse process ; and 
while this is so no real international union is possible. 
The Japanese, however well he can speak the language 
of another country, continues to think in his own 
tongue, to reason by his old methods and to look at 
everything, so to speak, backwards or upside down. 
The truth must be admitted that no European, with 
certain incalculable exceptions, can acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the incredibly complicated system of 
ideographs which must be learnt if the language is 
to be really known. No European can acquire this 
because he begins as an adult, whereas the Japanese 
begins in early childhood when knowledge can be ab- 
sorbed unconsciously. It would, of course, be possible 
for a European child to learn Japanese as a Japanese 
learns it, but even then racial differences would assert 
themselves as the child grew up, and he would still be 
an alien amongst the people, though speaking as a 
native and living as a native. There is also the desire 
of the Japanese to keep their language to themselves ; 
they would prefer to converse with a foreigner in a 
foreign language rather than let him into the deeper 
secrets of their own. 

Thousands of Japanese at the present day can make 
themselves well understood in English and other foreign 
tongues, yet this widespread knowledge of foreign 
languages, the adoption of foreign dress, the dissemina- 
tion of foreign learning, has not in any way tended 
to draw the people as a whole into the community 
of foreign nations. Indeed, the reverse is the case. 
Mr. Hearn asserts that no Japanese finds pleasure in 
the society of a European, and that at the end of 
an hour he wants to get away to the company of 
his own people and to the enjoyment of his own 
thoughts. The new officialdom, the outward adoption 
of foreign ways, has tended rather, in Mr. Hearn’s 
opinion, to harden the heart of the Japanese towards 
the foreigner than to promote community of interest 
and of sympathy. Just as the Japanese never fails to 
divest himself of foreign dress whenever he can, and 
to return to his kimono and a seat upon the floor, 
so is it a relief to him to leave the society of the 
foreigner and to seek relaxation in his own medium. 
The new Japan, so at least many people say, is richer 
and in many ways stronger than the old, but it is not 
so kindly, so happy or so courteous. Whether this be 
true or not, it is perhaps not too much to assert that in 
spite of alliances and of the punctilious interchange of 
international courtesies Japan is no whit more disposed 
to open her arms wide to the foreigner who desires to 
dwell in her borders than she was in her primitive days. 
No one should blame her. She is merely returning 
a compliment that has been paid her in more quarters 
of the world than one. 


KAISER AND PEOPLE. 


“Unser Kaiser und sein Volk.” By ‘‘ein Schwarz- 
feder”. Freiburg im Breisgau and Leipzig: Paul 
Waetzel. 1906. 1m. 50. 


6 ae pamphlet has excited the greatest interest 
not only in Germany but throughout Europe. 
Its circulation in the Empire itself is ample evidence of 
the mild enforcement of the penalties against lése 
majesté, for the writer is no unqualified admirer of 
William II. Evidently he has means of knowing a 
great deal about the Kaiser personally and cannot help 
in his heart of hearts feeling the greatest admiration 
for the personality which has gone so far to embody 
the spirit of modern Germany. The author is at times 
a bit of a pessimist and gives expression to dissatis- 
faction with the Emperor which the general election 
shows the people do not feel. He cannot however 
restrain his admiration for what he calls ‘‘ the honest 
natural personality of William II. His activity, pro- 
ceeding as it does from his freshness and his power, 
his clear cheerful laugh, all have a magic of their 
own. The Emperor’s hair is already turning grey, 
but his eyes, his wonderful deep ‘steel-grey eyes, still 
cast their youthful fire upon the world, . . . Whoever 
is honoured by his conversation must be conquered not 
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only by the force of his character, by the originality 
and wealth of his ideas, but also by the persuasive 
enthusiasm on which he founds his judgment, his 
clearness of expression, the variety and accuracy of 
his knowledge. And this conquest gives him great 
joy. Such joy indeed that he always wishes to 
measure his capacity with those of fresh personalities, 
stronger the one than the other. This .conquest has 
become his greatest sport—a sport which is not always 
without danger.” 

Who, the author asks, can grudge this conquest to 
so fresh a nature? But, he adds, William II. forgets 
that however ably he may wield his mental powers his 
side must always be strongest, as etiquette will 
not allow his opponent to parry his blows effectively. 
Perhaps the Emperor feels at times, not without 
sadness, that although he might be able to win 
many a victory with equal weapons he can never 
have what Englishmen so characteristically call a ‘‘ fair 
trial”. After dwelling upon all that makes the Kaiser 
the living embodiment of his people, Schwarzfeder 
argues that their estrangement increases day by day. 
He is unable to realise their wants and requirements. 
His remarks, his judgments and his decisions, whether 
expressed after dinner or in State papers, do not seem 
to hit the point but strike off at a tangent. Who is 
responsible for all this? In the first place the Emperor 
himself. No one has had power or self-sacrifice 
enough to face him since Bismarck’s departure. Were 
such a man to be found he would not succeed. 
William II. is a bad listener. However much he may 
wish to learn, he cannot resist his Jnatural impulse to 
overwhelm and to conquer, to force his personality 
upon others. His counsellors can but rarely get to the 
end of their sentence ; his guests hardly ever exhaust 
a discussion. Once the third sentence has been 


reached he monopolises the conversation and gives | 


his own views upon the subject, which he thinks he has 
thoroughly mastered, asks questions and answers 
them himself, and when the interview is at an end 
has robbed his audience of every chance of giving 
expression to their own views. If by any chance 
they venture to resume the conversation where they 
have left off, they are regarded as_ insuperable 
bores. 

The great secret of Prince von Biilow’s influence is 
that he is not only a pleasant talker and an agreeable 
companion but a good listener. He takes the Emperor 
as he wishes to be taken, and by carefully leading the 
conversation into its proper channel can get him in 
time to listen to what the Chancellor has to say. The 
Prince is willing to make small intellectual sacrifices 
to secure attention for matters of real political import- 
ance. When they are both in Berlin the monarch visits 
the Prince every morning after his daily walk in the 
Tiergarten, and under the trees planted by Princess 
Radziwill the chief officer of the Empire discharges on 
summer mornings the heaviest part of his heavy duties. 
He knows how to arrest the endless flow of suggestions 
which proceed from his guest, and concentrate his 
attention upon the proper quarter. He tells him all 
he has to say in an easy conversational tone of voice, 
and provokes a decision here and there. He realises 
that he must not try his Emperor’s patience, and 
therefore has to make a careful selection of the 
material which is accumulating every day in his 
palace. William II. thoroughly enjoys his talk with 
the well-informed, cultivated and sympathetic man 
of the world, for whom he has the most genuine 
affection. 

This book, with all its fault-finding and criticisms, has 
the merit of casting a fresh light, from personal inter- 
course, on quite the most remarkable Sovereign of our 
time, whose sudden decisions have done so much to 
amaze and upset the deepest calculations of European 
and American statesmen and given rise to the most 
diverse appreciations of his character. It considers 
and judges him from every standpoint, in private life 
and as ruler, in presence of public opinion, whether 
as swayed by Russian prejudices or American in- 
fluences, as a soldier, theologian, and patron of arts 
and letters, and finally in his relations with his fellow 
Sovereigns, in the Bundesrat, and with his own people 
in Parliament. 
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THE ULTRAMONTANE VICTORY. 


‘*The History of the Papacy in the XIXth Century.” 
By Dr. Frederik Nielsen. Translated under the 
direction of Arthur James Mascn. London: Murray. 
1906. 24s. net. 


‘“*The Story of the Later Popes.” 
Isaacson. London: Stock. 1906. 


Ts vital fact in the modern history of that section 
of the Catholic Church which remains in the 
Roman obedience is the great Ultramontane victory at 
the Vatican Council. The Danish bishop Dr. Nielsen, 
whose work we are reviewing, regards this victory 
as a misfortune for religion. All Anglicans and some 
cultured Christians in the sphere of the Roman obe- 
dience will agree with him, and the present condition 
of the Roman Catholic Church would seem to justify 
such views. Still the last word on the subject cannot 
be said until the strife over the Infallibility dogma is 
as dead as the controversy over the Investitures, for 
the future may have strange surprises. To-day it is 
impossible to form a decisive judgment on Ultramon- 
tanism or to write on the strife from which it 
emerged the victor except in the spirit of a partisan. 
And a partisan, albeit a moderate and a charitable 
one, Dr. Nielsen certainly is. He has brovght great 
learning and much historical talent to his effort. 
His book will appeal to English Churchmen, and will 
be of value to all who care for modern ecclesiastical 
history. Still to read his pages is to feel that not in 
our time can the issues that they raise be fairly judged 

Though the book is entitled ‘‘A History of the 
Papacy in the XIXth Century”, its true starting 
point is the publication of Jansen’s ‘‘ Augustinus” in 
1640 and half of the first volume is occupied with 
the theological and philosophical controversies of the 
XVIIIth century. This however was necessary if the 
history was to be intelligible, since to comprehend 
the Vatican decrees it is necessary to understand 
Jansenism and Gallicanism, Febronianism and l’esprit 
philosophique. 

Dr. Nielsen’s account of Jansenism is interesting. 
He allows that the strife which the Unigenitus contro- 
versy stirred up in France helped to weaken the power 
of resistance to the anti-Christian philosophy of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedia. Still here as elsewhere he is 
hardly just to the Jesuits. Our sympathies are naturally 
with the saints of Port Royal, but it is only fair to 
remember that the Jesuit theologians attacked them, 
because they honestly believed that their principles if 
logically developed would prove destructive of sound 
morality, and also that it is at least an arguable view 
that much of the irreligion of modern France represents 
a recoil from the austere narrowness of Jansenism. 
The age of Jansenism was likewise the age of Gallican- 
ism: but the two were only indirectly related. Indeed 
the Grand Monarque (whose Gallican proclivities carried 
him almost as far in his war with the Papacy as 
Henry VIII. was borne) was the destroyer of Port 
Royal. Gallicanism is admirably explained by our 
author. It was not as is generally supposed ecclesi- 
astical nationalism. It depended on the doctrine of the 
divine right of the King, to whom in virtue of his holy 
unction theologians like Bossuet were prepared to 
allow high ecclesiastical pre rogatives. For this reason 
Gallicanism can never be revived in modern France. 
The only real alternative to Ultramontanism in these 
days would be Febronianism, and we are indebted to 
Dr. Nielsen for his clear exegesis of this remarkable 
movement in the German Catholicism of the mid- 
eighteenth century. Its protagonist Johann von 
Hontheim (he wrote as Justinus Febronius) was a 
canonist of the school of Van Espen and a statesman. 
His essential idea was the jus divinum of the Catholic 
episcopate as opposed to the autocracy of the Curia. 
Practically therefore his principle was that of English 
High Churchmen of the Caroline and Tractarian schools. 
Mingled however with this sound principle were 
Gallican and Erastian notions, and Febronianism, 
perhaps to its ultimate loss, was utilised by that crowned 
crank Joseph II. in his struggles with Pius VI. 

However, in 1788 it must have appeared to the 
impartial observer as if Gallicanism and Febronianism 
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were about to gain the victory over their Ultramontane 
enemy. The league of the Bourbon Sovereigns had 
forced Clement XIV. to dissolve the Jesuit order: 
Josephism in Austria had remodelled the relations of 
Church and State. And on the Rhine the Prince- 
Bishops in their declaration known as the “ Points of 
Ems” had challenged the Ultramontane conception of 
the Papacy. 

In a sense the Papacy was saved by the Revolution. 
The red spectre of Jacobinism terrified princes and 
bishops from ecclesiastical Liberalism. The meek 
courage with which Pius VII. met and conquered the 
ecclesiastical tyranny of Napoleon restored to the chair 
of S. Peter much of its ancient glory and gave to the 
romanticists a Pope after their own heart. Dr. Nielsen 
realises both the comic and tragic notes in that strange 
struggle between the meek monk and the warrior 
Emperor. The days that followed Bonaparte’s fall 
were the blossoming season of Ultramontanism ; but 
the temporary triumph of the Papacy at the Congress 
of Vienna was in the main due to the bold strokes 
on that ‘‘green table of diplomacy” dealt by that 
brilliant champion of the old order, Cardinal Consalvi, 
the negotiator of the Concordat in France, and also of 
Roman Catholic emancipation in England (though he 
did not live to see it accomplished). 

Had the diplomatists of Vienna possessed the honesty 
or the courage of Consalvi, they might have altered the 
history of Europe. In fact they brought back some of 
the institutions but nothing of the spirit of the medizval 
times, and hence arose the difficulties of a Papacy to 
which the temporal power had been restored. It is easy 
to wax eloquent on the abuses of Papal régime in the 
States of the Church; it is just to remember that the 
action of the secret societies made it impossible for the 
Popes to reform their administration. Dr. Nielsen tells 
the plain truth about the secret societies, and Liberals 
like Mr. John Morley, who opine that Mazzini “ breathed 
a soul into democracy”, will hardly thank him for re- 
minding the world of the part played by that agitator in 
connexion with the butchery of Rossi. It was this crime 
that made impossible Pius IX.’s remarkable attempt to 
reign as a constitutional sovereign. The pages that 
deal with this interesting Pope are the most fascinating 
in Dr. Nielsen’s volume. We think that he is generally 
as just to Pius as it is possible for a friend of Déllinger 
to be. The Pope was, however, hardly quite such a 
reactionary in his later days as he ishere depicted. He 
who in the early days of his pontificate was the friend 
of Rosmini protested at the close of his reign against 
the Count de Chambord's refusal to drop his white flag 
and reign as a constitutional king of France. Dr. 
Nielsen is humorous on the Vatican Council. The per- 
sonages who come the worst out of his racy narrative 
are two Englishmen, Cardinal Manning and Lord Odo 
Russell, the ‘‘human agents in God’s hands”, as 
Purcell said, ‘‘for the carrying through of the new 
dogma”. However, he is a little too partial. For 
instance, when he states that Cardinal Vitelleschi was 
understood to be the Pomponio Leno of ‘‘ Otto mesi 
a Roma durante il concilio Vaticano”, he ought to have 
added that the fact was denied by the Cardinal’s brother. 
(We may add that at the time the question of the 
identity of Pomponio Leno embroiled Manning and the 
SaTurRDAY REVIEW.) 

With the tolling of the great bell of the Capitol for 
the Pope who ‘‘ saw the years of Peter” and lost the 
temporal power Dr. Nielsen’s second volume closes. 
The volume on Leo XIII. will be eagerly expected by 
English readers. We have to thank the Master of 
Pembroke College Cambridge for his excellent editor- 
ship of the English translation. 

Mr. Isaacson’s ‘‘Story of the Later Popes” will 
serve as a book of reference. Its tone on the subject 
is that of the average Englishman and is not always 
accurate. For instance we read ‘‘ Notwithstanding a 
most courteous and kindly letter of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the Pope, Leo promulgated a bull . . . 
by which he entirely and for ever condemned Anglican 
orders”. The fact is that Leo’s bull preceded the letter 
which the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ad- 
dressed not to the Pope, but to the episcopate of the 
Catholic Church. 


A GREAT PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


‘‘Sir Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag.’’ Edited by 
George Somes Layard. London: George Allen. 
1906. 15s. net. 


“Ts introductory notice to this volume may mystify 
those who know nothing of Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
extraordinary love affairs with the Siddons sisters. 
Mr. Layard tells the public that Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
letter-bag would in all probability have remained un- 
locked, had not ‘‘ An Artist’s Love Story” been pub- 
lished two years ago. That book contained an account 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s unhappy passion for the 
daughters of Sarah Siddons. ‘‘ By it the impression 
was left upon the public”—says Mr. Layard—that 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ‘‘ was little else than the faithless 
lover, the light of love, the blighter of innocent lives ”. 
But Mr. Layard has not corrected the impression left 
by ‘*An Artist’s Love Story” by any evidence which 
shows that Sir Thomas Lawrence was not the faithless 
lover. The funny thing is that there is not a word, or 
more than a passing allusion, to Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
love affairs in the correspondence. There is nothing 
in the letters to show, even implicitly, the constancy 
or conscience of Sir Thomas Lawrence in the matter 
of women. Indeed Mr. Layard indignantly repudiates, 
with unconscious inconsistency, the idea that he is 
unlocking the bag for the purpose of *‘ whitewashing ” 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who has no need of the process. 
So Mr. Layard’s introductory notice must remain a. 
puzzle, hanging in the air, without any logical con- 
nexion with the correspondence that follows it. 

We do not relish Mr. Layard’s literary style. It is 
vehement and familiar. We resent the emphasis of a. 
point by the phrase ‘‘Mind you”. Like Bridoison,. 
‘*nous sommes beaucoup pour la forme”. Force and 
ease are not to be attained by slangy exaggeration. 
Nor are the letters of Sir Thomas Lawrence pleasing, 
as letters. They are dry and formal and generally 
ungrammatical and obscure. The facts of the great 
artist’s life as exhibited in the letters are however in- 
teresting enough. Sir Thomas Lawrence won his way 
to the top of his profession, if ever a man did, by sheer 
genius, for he had neither interest nor instruction. He 
was one of the sons of a broken-down publican and was. 
born at Bristol in 1769. His precocity as a child was 
marvellous, and was quickly exploited by his parents. 
At the age of thirteen we find the pretty boy a sort of 
darling at Bath, where he drew heads in crayon. To 
the offer of Sir Henry Harpur to pay for the lad’s 
education at Rome his father replied, ‘‘ Sir, my son’s 
talents require no cultivation”. At the age of seven- 
teen he is in London, a Supplemental Associate of the 
Royal Academy, exhibiting at Somerset House, a visitor 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ studio, and backing himself to 
paint a head against any of them, except Sir Joshua. 
At twenty-three he is admitted as an Associate, the 
age-limit of twenty-four being waived in his favour. 
He had already been commanded to Windsor to paint 
the portraits of Queen Charlotte and the Princess 
Amelia. 

Ten years later, when he was in his thirty-fourth 
year, he was a full member of that body of which 
fifteen years later on the death of West in 1820 he 
was to be the President. Lawrence was indeed one 
of those flowers that bloom early, and he died at 
the comparatively early age of sixty. But rapid and 
unresisted as was his ascent, his life was clouded, 
not only by an unhappy love, but by what is even 
worse, an ever-rising mountain of debts, which “‘ beat 
him down and marred and wasted him”. As he was. 
for nearly thirty years the most fashionable portrait- 
painter of the Regency, counting amongst his sitters,. 
not only all the beautiful women of the day, but 
George [V., the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the Duke of Wellington, it is curious that 
he never succeeded in paying off hisdebts. But though 
he was assisted in the friendliest spirit by two of the 
most eminent financiers of his time, Mr. Coutts and Sir 
Francis Baring, his whole life was a battle with his 
creditors. Mr. Layard gives us some very interesting 
details of this sordid struggle, but he does not tell us 
how these debts were incurred, though he hints rather- 
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than states that many of them were due to Lawrence's 
private benefactions to poor artists and their wives. 
As at his death “his great collection of drawings by the 
old masters” realised enough to satisfy all his creditors, 
it is not improbable that their purchase stood for some- 
thing in his liabilities. In 1804 there is a letter from 
Thomas Coutts in which his debts are stated at £1,451: 
but three years later, when Lawrence was thirty-seven, 
the total liabilities are put at £20,569. It was at this 
time that Lawrence left the cold and calculating Coutts 
for the more sympathetic Sir Francis Baring. In 
forwarding a list of his debts to Farington, Lawrence 
writes, ‘‘ the review has made my heart ache, but Sir F. 
shall know it all. That is a point on which I am 
decided, and would to God that a false shame years ago 
had not prevented a like confidence to you”. How 
many a debtor has made a similar reflection! Lawrence 
calculates his income at this period at £2,700, but 
Farington prefers to put it at £2,400. Lawrence’s price 
for a full-length portrait was then £200. How much his 
prices rose may be seen from a list which is given in his 
own handwriting in 1829, the year before his death: 
‘* Largest size, whole length 700 guineas : whole length 
600 guineas: Bishops, half length 500 guineas: half 
length 400 guineas : Kit Cat 300 guineas : three quarters 
200 guineas : half the price to be paid on the commence- 
ment of the picture”. These prices seem small for the 
President of the Royal Academy, but the value of 
money was about double what it is to-day. A firm of 
engravers contracted to pay him 43,000 a year for the 
right to engrave his portraits. 

Another astonishing fact about Lawrence’s profes- 
sional life is the enormous time which he took to finish 
his portraits. Six and nine years were the ordinary 
time : but some sitters were kept waiting twelve, fifteen, 
and even twenty years for their pictures! Some of 
these, including the highest in the land, wrote demand- 
ing either the return of the half-price which they had 
paid, or the unfinished portrait. Lawrence was equally 
loth to return either, and a lady gives us an amusing 
account of how he flattered his victims into patience. 
‘I had copied one of his pictures, and waited on him 
with it. He was engaged, and Alfred (his confidential 
servant) showed me into his gallery. . . . In looking 
behind some of his new pictures, I discovered many still 
unfinished, the costumes of which told that five, ten, 
or perhaps twenty years had elapsed since they were 
commenced. I said to Alfred, ‘Are not the pro- 
prietors of those pictures very angry at being deprived 
of them so long: for surely some of the originals 
are so much altered since they sat that they are no 
longer likenesses?’ ‘Some of them, Miss’, said he, 
‘do come in a huff, but they always go away pleased, 
for my master brings out the picture, and says it need 
only be altered in the dress, and then they think they 
are handsomer than ever, and so all’s right. One old 
lady came the other day and asked to see a picture of 
her begun twenty years ago, and when she saw it, 
said, Do finish it, Sir Thomas, it is such an excellent 
likeness’. I saw Alfred was a wit.” Lord Bath wrote 
that Sir Thomas had been so long over Lady Bath’s 

rtrait that he was indifferent whether it was ever 

nished. 

All this is amusing of course, but it is not very credit- 
able to Sir Thomas Lawrence, for he had taken and 
kept these people’s money. Such procrastination would 
not be tolercted nowadays, when there is so much com- 
petition. But Reynolds and Hoppner being dead, 
Lawrence had practically a monopoly of portrait- 
painting. Lawrence reached the climax of his career 
after Waterloo, when he made a sort of triumphal 
progress to Aix-la-Chapelle, Vienna and Rome and 
painted the portraits of the Pope and the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, besides those of princes and 
diplomatists. The royal portraits were executed to 
the order of George IV., and we more than suspect 
that Lawrence was never paid what he was owed by 
the King, which no doubt contributed to his embarrass- 
ments. Never married, he died in 1830, of no disease 
but debility, or ‘‘ depletion of the blood-vessels ”. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘Tales of Old Sicily.’ By Alexander Nelson Hood. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Hood has made an interesting experiment in a 
type of fiction which, for some reason not easily 
explained, succeeds better in French than English. 
He divines in modern Sicily, under the surface of 
peasant life, much of the Greek spirit, and in two 
stories traces the direct influence, on a peasant and a 
priest, of the old worship of Demeter and Aphrodite. 
The two other stories in the book take us back to 
classical times, treating one of Empedocles, one of the 

reat siege of Syracuse. There is good workmanship 
in these, though we are curious as to ‘‘ the writings of 
Socrates” which the author supposes to have been as 
well known at Syracuse as at Athens. His Cyane, a 
young lady of Syracuse, seems to us to be conceived 
far too much in the spirit of modern fiction, but then 
one really does not know what Greek girls were like 
who were neither tragic heroines nor hetairz. As to 
the theme of this story, a few terse poignant phrases 
of Thucydides bring home to us the tragedy of the 
Athenian prisoners so vividly that we do not much care 
for amplifications. But we must admit that Mr. Hood 
realises the dignity of his subject. It seems a little 
strange that a writer so keenly alive to the charm of 
Sicilian scenery should, when attempting to connect the 
present with the past, ignore Theocritus. 


‘‘Moon-Face and other Stories.’ By Jack London. 
London: Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 

These short stories of Mr. London’s are rather poor 
stuff, as lacking in quality as in imagination; and 
there is little to be said for them on the score of 
originality. Now they recall Poe, and now they recall 
the efforts of some earnestly humorous American 
journalist. The ‘‘ Leopard Man’s Story ” and ‘‘ All Gold 
Canyon” are the best of them, because they are written 
with a certain simplicity. But in the rest the note is 
continuously forced: Mr. London, on no spontaneous 
impulse, sets out to be gruesome, or humorous, or 
powerful, with the result that he fails to produce any 
artistic illusion whatever. All the while the reader is 
aware that he is trying to read a mere deliberate essay 
in short-story writing, when what he wants is a short 
story. He believes them less and less as he goes on 
until when he comes to ‘‘ Planchette”, which we 
suspect Mr. London would call a study in the occult, 
he lays down the book in a mood of the firmest 
incredulity, with a strong feeling that he has wasted 
his time on tiresome imitations. 

(Continued on page 180.) 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 


Division of Protits, 20th November, 1907.—All with-Profit Assurances, 
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A DISTINCT ADVANCE 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


The “1907” Forms of Contract 
provide for 


ANNUAL CASH BONUSES 
with ANNUAL OPTIONS, 


AND ARE 
UNCONDITIONAL, INCONTESTABLE 
AND WORLD-WIDE. 


Apply—HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhili, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, Gevera!l Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuvur Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Scorr, Esq., F.R.S., 


OC. 
Hon, R. C, Grosvenor, to. _ Woop, Esq., LL.D., 


Witttam Mutzer, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Vazenta, C.B., 
Cuares Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. ‘ 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
acsured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, yested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Quinquennium a 905) Results. 


Premium Income 1900 rT) £305,373 
” £516,800 
Increase £1°0,925 

Assurance Funds 1 £222,908 
£742,042 


Increase £420,034 
Svure_us on Vacuation, £39,000, 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE MEN. 
Apply, THOS, NEILL, General Manager. 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 Farrincpon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Founded 1830. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691, Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, 24,256,464. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquenaial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
wth LARGER BONUSES. 


** One of the best life offices in the world.”—Tue STanparp, 
Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFB OFFICE, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


Heap OFrFriceE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Cityv—41 THREADNBEDLE Srreet, E.C. 
Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
Biemincuam, Bristot, Lesps, MANCHESTER. 


The Surptus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
an average Cash Bonus of per 

cent. of the Premiums paid during the Quinquen- 
niam ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 


The Company's Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benofits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions, 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0.. 
Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and. 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of 30S. per cent. per annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL. 
a POLICIES are granted on favourable 
erms. 


The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Geexeral Manacer. 
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‘Round Our Square.” By Henriette Corkran. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 

** Round Our Square” is less a novel than a series 
of character sketches joined by a thin thread of plot. 
Miss Corkran has a strong literary sense, and is well 
acquainted with many literary and artistic types of 
human character, so that her book, in spite of its some- 
what stiff mechanism and scattered interests, is never 
dull. She writes in a curiously jerky and abrupt way, 
but her method of expression, if sometimes a little stiff 
and démondé, is never slipshod. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Dampier's Voyages.” Edited by John Masefield. 
London: Richards. 1906. 25s. net. 

Mr. Masefield has prepared a carefully annotated edition of 

““ Dampier’s Voyages”, and has not made the too frequent 
mistake of giving a long and discursive account of the author’s 

‘life. He tells us just enough about Dampier to enable us the 
‘more easily to follow the wanderings and adventures of the 
seventeenth-century pioneer. ‘To the reader of travels who has 

not yet followed Dampier to the West Indies, the Indian seas, 

New Holland and the rest the work will be a revelation and a 

delight. Dampier half apologises to the landsman that he 

uses some sailor phrases, and to the seaman that he has used so 

‘few. He wrote for the armchair voyageur and his book has 
“ever been the wonder of the longshoreman and the admiration 
of the navigator and explorer. What strikes Mr. Masefield as 
‘remarkable is the very thing that must strike most of Dampier’s 
readers, that in his busy life of action he should have found 

time to write three books about his voyages and that this man’s 
literary life was spent among pirates, lumbermen and ignorant 
and drunken sailors. “It is pathetic to think of him (‘a man’, 
as Coleridge says, ‘of exquisite refinement of mind’), writing 
up his journal, describing a bunch of flowers, or a rare fish, 

in the intervals between looting a wineshop and sacking a 

vilage”. The reprint is well illustrated with the old maps and 

Thomas Murray’s portrait of the author. 


‘Imperial Strategy.” By the Military Correspondent of the 
‘*Times.” London: Murray. 1906. 21s. net. 

Many of the brilliant chapters which comprise this book 
have already appeared in the “Times” and elsewhere ; and it 
isa distinct gain to obtain them in book form. The period 
during which they were written is from 1903 to the end of 
1905. Hence a good many of the points discussed are 
already ancient history and have long since been for- 
gotten. Since 1903 many things have happened. We have 
had more than one heaven-born War Minister, each with an 
infallible scheme, which at decreased cost would make our 
army stronger than it ever was before, and bring about a 
military millennium. Yet that end seems still as far off as ever. 
At present we certainly possess a more able and _ level- 
headed man at the War Office than we have had for many 
years. Still we fear all the good he could effect, if left a free 
hand, will be obviated by the exigencies of party politics. In 
any case discussion as to the merits or faults of the Brodrick 
scheme of 1901 has not much current interest ; and the same 
criticism applies with equal force to the Arnold-Forster scheme, 
again in its turn discarded. Nevertheless the book contains 
much which is of current interest ; and we cordially commend 
it to the attention of politicians, to whom it is likely to be of 
more value than to the soldiers who read it. 


‘ Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdem.” London: 
Spottiswoode. 1907. 50s. 
A book of reference that has been found worthy of annual 
blication for forty-seven years needs little encouragement 
rom the reviewer, and a careful scrutiny is hardly likely to repay 
the most ill-natured of critics. For such as have not had the 
fortune to come across this useful volume we cannot do better 
than quote the sub-title, which tells us that it is a “Royal 
manual of the titled and untitled aristocracy of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, containing a brief notice of the descent, 
birth, marriage, education, and appointments of each person, 
his heir apparent or presumptive, as also a record of those 
offices which he has hitherto held, together with his town 
address and country residence”. ‘There will also be found a 
table of precedence, a list of the Privy Council, an index of 
names arranged under the several counties, and an index of 
‘the principal “seats” in the United Kingdom. This last 
perhaps might be somewhat amplified, as a rapid survey has 
shown us certain omissions. 


*“ From West to East.” By Sir Hubert Jerningham. London: 
Murray. 1907. 15s. net. 

Sir Hubert Jerningham is no ordinary traveller, and these 
~“notes by the way” from Paris through India to Japan, Man- 
-churia, Korea and the United States are an interesting and 

well-informed diary of impressions of places and people whose 
characteristics have been described so often in recent years that 


2 vols. 


every armchair traveller must be familiar with them. The best 
part of the book is that dealing with the scenes of Japan’s great 
struggle with Russia from Port Arthur to Mukden. Sir Hubert 
was fortunate in being able to pay his visit under the auspices 
of the Japanese authorities. Some of the junior Japanese 
officers apparently mistook him for the Viceroy of India, and 
he had to make it clear to them that he was only an ex-Colonial 
Governor. The book contains two maps and many illus- 
trations. 


‘Prisoners of Hope.” By the Rev. John Carroll. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is an exposition of Dante’s “Purgatorio”, fair 
enough, sufficiently full and accurate, conscientiously pains- 
taking, but destitute of sparkle or stimulus, heavy and tough in 
the reading, and not uniformly on a level with the high dignity 
of its subject. It will be found useful by the plodding British 
student of Dante who can neither read him nor his Italian 
commentators in the original, but it is devoid of importance for 
the seasoned Dantologist. 


ERRATUM.—In our note on the new Spanish Ministry, on 
p- 130 of last week’s issue the Prime Minister’s name was 
printed Mauret : it should of course have been Maura. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


Politics are the strong note of the February Reviews. The 
“ Nineteenth Century” throws itself with spirit into the cam- 
paign against the Channel Tunnel. Not only does the editor 
reprint the 136 pages of articles and extracts from the press 
which he had written or compiled in 1882 ; he gives the views 
of Sir Frederick Maurice, Mr. Herbert Paul, Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, Sir John Macdonell, and Sir J. Wolfe Barry on the 
revived proposal. A project of this sort, wholly cosmopolitan 
in character as it is, to which even Mr. Herbert Paul is 
opposed, surely stands a poor chance of success. The 
entente cordiale makes it difficult for some of the writers to 
reject the idea of the tunnel altogether, but the risks the tunnel 
would involve outweigh with them all—as with Sir Thomas 


| Barclay in the “ Westminster Review”—the possibility that 


France may misinterpret British opposition. 

Radical resentment against the House of Lords finds expres- 
sion in several of the Reviews. Mr. Harold Spender, in the 
“ Contemporary”, says the Liberal Government must act and 
act quickly. If the people were to take the action of the 
Lords “ lying down ”, then general elections would be merry but 
meaningless jests and democracy a vain show. In view of his 
confidence that the House of Lords will take the first place in 
the Liberal programme, he reviews the history of the fights for 
a free parliament, a free press, and a free army, and looks to 
the exercise of the Royal prerogative to secure the privilege of 
the people. Other and perhaps sharper weapons exist, he 
assures us, but he refrains cautiously from telling us what they 
are. One, no doubt, is an appeal to the people themselves— 
an appeal which the Government are in no mood to make. 
The “Independent Review” thinks the Government will 
have to take the opinion of the country before two years are 
over. A tame acceptance of failure after failure will be as 
disastrous as it was in 1895. “ The appeal to the people must 
indeed be postponed until the Government has brought for- 
ward, in finance and in land reform, an instalment of its policy 
of social reconstruction, large enough and definite cnough to 
point quite clearly the line of advance, to strike the imagina- 
tion, and to unite the forces of progress. Longer than that 
it ought not to be delayed.” The most fantastic scheme for 
what he calls “a new House of Lords” is given by Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace in the “Fortnightly”. His idea is that peers, 
baronets and knights, ex-members of the House of Commons, 
Privy Councillors, J.P.s, ex-colonial governors, ex-mayors, 
Fellows of the Royal Society, presidents of learned societies, 
and possibly great writers--all who have distinguished them- 
selves elsewhere should be chosen for places in the second 
Chamber. In that way he thinks we might po to get a House 
of Lords worthy in ability and experience of the present House 
of Commons, and so secure to our amended constitution the 
highest place among the Governments of the world. Mr. 
Maltman Barrie gets nearer the common-sense of the subject 
in the “Nineteenth Century.” He does not defend the 
hereditary principle in legislation, but he is convinced that the 
qualifications of the House of Lords for the work of making 
new laws are at least as good as those of the Commons. In 
any case he is of opinion that the Government have rendered 
the starting of a campaign against the Lords difficult by their 
course on the Trades Disputes Bill. Their volte-face regarding 
union funds, and the peers’ acceptance of the measure, are at 
once proof of the irresponsibility of the Government and of 
the House of Lords’ unwillingness to oppose a measure for 
which the country has shown itself quite prepared. 

The “National Review” again stultifies itself by petu- 
lant attacks on Mr. Balfour’s leadership, both generally and 
in regard to Tariff Reform. One writer who signs himself 
“ Compatriot ” would prefer Mr. Balfour’s active opposition to 
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Tariff Reform rather than his present “ indeterminate attitude ” : 
“ actual repudiation would leave it a living cause”. Mr. W. G. 
Howard Gritten apparently doubts whether Mr. Balfour has 
any unity of purpose or real interest in anything. He 
demands Mr. Balfour’s retirement on the ground that he has 
lost the confidence of a large proportion of his party. Very 
different is the view of “ Blackwood” : “ If murmurings of dis- 
loyalty are to be found in the less responsible sections of the 

rty outside, they find no appreciable echo within the House 
itself. . . . We do not hesitate to say that in the opinion of 
the great majority of its members Mr. Balfour is held to be, 
without competitor in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
dominant force in the House”.. The “ National Review's” 
concern regarding the efficiency of Unionist leadership arises 
largely from contemplation of the policy of the Government in 
dealing with the colonies and the army and navy. Mr. Julian 
Corbett in the “ Nineteenth Century” in his most self-satisfied 
mood says no journal of first-class standing nor writer of 
weight has supported the charge that the Government are 
letting our naval standard fall below the safety limit. Why 
then does Mr. Corbett consider it necessary to take up 
fourteen pages of the Review to reply to unimportant and 
incompetent attacks on the Admiralty? How unsatisfactory 
the action of the Government is along the whole line of Im- 
perial defence and how little ground there is for trusting the 
Prime Minister, at least, is shown by Sir T. Evans Gordon in 
the “ Monthly Review ”, 

The German elections took place too late in January to 
permit of the results being commented on at length by the 
monthly reviewer. In the “Nineteenth Century” Mr. Ellis 
Barker attempts to penetrate “the mystery” surrounding 
the dissolution of the Reichstag, and to explain the political 
position and possibilities in Germany. He does not accept 
Prince von Biilow’s assurance that he was solely responsible 
for the dissolution, but believes that it was the work of the 
Emperor acting on the spur of the moment against the advice 
of his Minister. Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid, writing in the “ Inde- 
pendent”, takes just the opposite view. “The fiction can no 
longer be upheld that the Emperor, in a somewhat peremptory 
telegram, bade the Chancellor ‘send the House to the devil’; 
everything points to the conclusion that on this occasion Prince 
Biilow acted entirely on his own initiative.” Mr. Ellis Barker 
is able to insert a postscriptum expressing the “ profound 
astonishment of all competent observers ” at the socialist defeats 
and “the triumph of German imperialism ”—a triumph which 
Dr. Breitscheid anticipated so little that he prophesied the gain 
of a few seats by the Social Democrats. Mr. J. L. Garvih is 
equally wide of the mark in the “ Fortnightly”. He makes an 
elaborate review of the personal régime in Germany up to the 
time of Bismarck and of the constitutional modifications which 
have since taken place until it has now almost become a ques- 
tion “ Kaiser or people?” “It is in any case certain that the 
new Reichstag will be less tractable than the last ”, but “ it is 
unlikely that the Kaiser is prepared to part with one jot of his 
personal power”. The working of a German general election, 
the relations of parties and the political organisation of the 
country are explained in an article in “ Blackwood ”. 

Indian discontent is the subject of articles in “ Blackwood ” 
and the “ National”—the first taking a very serious view of 
the possible consequences of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resigna- 
tion: the second, by his Highness Aga Khan, supporting the 
idea of the Gaekwar of Baroda that the best way to make 
India loyal and contented for the next eighty or ninety years 
is to institute a non-political Regency, with a member of the 
Royal Family as permanent Prince Regent. A remarkable 
tribute to British success in the governing of an Eastern 
people is Mr. A. B. de Guerville’s account in the “ Fortnightly” 
of the situation in Egypt. “In less than twenty-five years 
England has effected the marvellous achievement of remaining 
in Egypt with the unanimous consent of the Powers of 
Europe, to the great satisfaction of the Egyptians themselves 
and the foreigners dwelling in Egypt, and finally of living 
there as a friend, almost as an ally, of France!” In the 
“Monthly” Mr. Archibald Colquhoun explains the qualities 
which go to make up Japanese patriotism and Mr. Arthur 
Symons has “a renaissance study” of Dante and Botticelli. 
In the “ National” Mr. Beach Thomas writes on the failure 
of games and urges that as a nation we want military drill, 
with more of the nimble spirit of a game or sport, and games 
with more of the disciplined vigour of drill. “It is a poor 
accomplishment to run a quarter-mile in forty-nine seconds if 
you cannot handle a gun or group of men.” In the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” Mrs. John fos deals with “ The Tragedy 
of the ‘Ex’”—of getting old; in the “Fortnightly” Mr. 
Andrew Lang writes on “Shelley’s Oxford Martyrdom ” to 
prove that Shelley was not a martyr at all, but the victim of 
his own practical joke. The “Financial Review of Reviews” 
§ives a collection of its readers’ opinions on the new income- 
tax basis, including that of Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, a member 
of the Select Committee, who thought the Committee a great 
waste of time, expresses his disbelief in differentiation and 
generally criticises the whole inquiry. 


For this Week's Books see page 182. 


BUCHANAN: 
Scoren WHISKIES - 


‘BLACK WHITE” 


AND 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


You cannot possibly have 
better Cocoa than 


EPPS’S 


“Cocoa stands very much higher 
than Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall 
says, “and contains every in- 
gredient necessary to the growth 
and sustenance of the body.” 


COCOA 


A fragrant, delicious, and 
most healthful beverage. 


. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FOR | The most Valuable Remedy ever 


discovered. 
The only Palliative in 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.  TQQTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in | RHEUMATISM. 


Convincing Medical Testimony 
Diarrhoea, Cholera, and accompanies each Bottle. 
Dysentery. 


| Or att Cnuemists, 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, — at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head AVENUF, Lonpon. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. : 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE BEST TERMS for Ganpatg and General Advertising. Advice, 
ates Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE POCKET CUIDE 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 


By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL. 


328 pages foolscap 8vo. (4} by 6}), rounded comers, limp cloth, 
8 Maps, 29 Illustrations, and 3 Folding Tables. 
Price 6s. 
“Contains a vast amount of general information. . . . Indeed, the shorter way 
ef describing the contents of this guide would be to say what is not there. It is 
very clear, very concise, excellently arranged."—77idune. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 1907. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Stanford's New Map of 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, 


And Miscellaneous Improvements, 
Deposited at the London County Council November 30, 1906, 
for Session, 1907. 

One sheet : size 25 by ts in. Scale: 1 in. to 1 mile (1 : 63,360). 
Prices: ColouPed Sheét, ts. 6d, ; post free, packed on | 1s, 

Mounted ‘to fold in case, 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 


This Map, which is published annually, is now issued for the first time on the 
of x inch to a mile. boundaries and 
railways in operation, sanctioned, proposed are clearly distinguished by means 
of colours and symbols, as well as other povenenechlliin public buildings, 
water and electric supply stations, &c. 

Some of the previous issues may still be obtained ; prices on application. 

An excellent map.”—City Press. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


THE LOOML GOVERNMENT SERIES OF MAPS. 


Indispensable to everyone Interested in the Work of 
London’s Administrative Bodies. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application, 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Lone Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


2nd IMPRESSION. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON 


Mr. Dalton's new book is made up 
of articles which have appeared in 
the SaturpDay REvIEw. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
Essays on Glass, China, Silver, &c. (Frans Colnen). Laurie. 65. 
net. 
On Art and Artists (Max Nordau). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Art of the Dresden Gallery (Julia de Wolf Addison). Bell. 6:5. 
net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Madame De Staél and Her Lovers (Francis Gribble). Nash. 155. 
net. 
Ibsen: The Man, His Art and His Significance (Haldane Macfall). 
Grant Richards. 55. net. 
FICTION 


A Man’s Love (Dorothy Summers). Unwin. 6s. 

In the Cause of Freedom (A. W. Marchmont). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

White Fang (Jack London). Methuen. 6s. 

Amalia (Graham Hope). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Expensive Miss Du Cane (S. Macnaughtan). Heinemann. 6s. 

Human Toll (Barbara Baynton). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Builders (W. G. Emerson). Brown, Langham. 65. 

The Wire Tappers (Arthur _—— Laurie. 6s. 

Honour Without Renown (Mrs. Innes-Browne. New Edition). Burng 
and Oates. 35. 6d. 

Exton Manor (Archibald Marshall). Rivers. 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
The Bird: Its Form and Function (C. William Beebe). Constable. 
145. net. 
The 2oth Century Book on the Horse (Sydney Galvayne. Second 
Edition). Baillitre. 215. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Poetry of Burns (Edited by W. E. Henley and Thomas F, 
Henderson. 4 vols.). Jack. 6s. net. 

De Republica Anglorum (Sir Thomas Smith. Edited by L. Alston). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 45. net. 

Felix Holt (George Eliot). Blackwood. 35. 6:. net. 

Robert Burns; Essays, Hazlitt; Matthew Arnold. (Red Letter 
Library.) Blackie. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The Testament of Omar Khayyam (The Wasiyyat) (Louis C. Alex- 
ander). Long. 3s. 6d. net. : 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Handbook of Metallurgy (Dr. Carl Schnabel. Translated by Henry 
Louis. Vol. II.) Macmillan. 21s. net. 

Studies in Humanism (F. C. S. Schiller). Macmillan. ros. net. 

Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (David Hume). Blackwood. 


s. 6d, net. 

The Proofs of Life After Death (Compiled and Edited by Robert J. 
Thompson). Laurie. 75. 6d. net. 

The Evolution of Life (H. Charlton Bastian). Methuen. 7:5. 62, 
net. 

TRAVEL 

Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social (Sir Alfred C. Lyall. 2 vols.). 
Murray. 10s. net. 

Rambles in Provence and on the Riviera (Francis Miltoun and 
Blanche McManus). Sisley’s. 75. 6d. net. 

Delhi, The Seven Cities of (Gordon Risley Hearn). Thacker. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Baedeker’s Canada. Dulau. 

A Cruise through Eastern Seas (A. G. Plate). Stanford. 

From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands (Beatrice Grimshaw). Nash. 


I2s. 6d. net. 
Arab and Druze at Home (William Ewing). Jack. 5s. net. 
VERSE 
Childe Roland and other Poems (Alfred Henry Haynes Bell). 
Stock. 6s. 


Jeanne d’Arc (Percy Mackaye). Macmillan. 5s. net. 
Many Moods and Many Minds (Louis James Block). Lane. 
The Coming of Spring and other Poems (Rowe Lingston). Long. 
35. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Morning Leader says:—‘‘ Mr. Dalton may be called an 
eclectically ical teacher. . . Ev ing he says is illuminating. 
Experi players will read the with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 

Public Opinion says Saturday” Bridge’ presents so many 

-in problems, and suggests such interesting and in some cases 
daring solutions, that the average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured omumenl of the game. Mr. Dalton not only 
writes admirably on an enticing game, but has much that is novel to 
say. 


PRICE 5/- NET. 
Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free $s. 3d. from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1907. Whittaker. 35. 6d. net. 

Egypt, The, of the Future (Edward Dicey), Heinemann. 35. 6d. 
net. 

Les Derniers Ecrivains Profanes (par René Pichon). Paris: Leroux. 


7/r.50. 

Musical Genius and Religion (Robert Turnbull). Wellwood. 335. 62. 
net. 

Past, Present, and Future of the School for Advanced Medical Studies 
of University College, London (R. J. Godlee). Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson. 25. 6d. net. 

Poéetes allemands et Poétes anglais (par Paul Bailliére). Paris: 

Waverley Novels, : an Appreciation (Charles Alexander Young). 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 35. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—The Empire Review, 
Is. ; The Book Monthly, 6¢.; The Musical Times, 4¢.; La 
Revue, 2f7.25; United Service Magazine, 2s.; Mercure de 
Irance, 1/7.50; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; The School 
World, 6¢.; Analecta Bollandiana (B ); Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; The Parents’? Review, 6¢.; Deutsche Rundschau, 
3m. ; The Munsey, 6¢.; The Journal of the Society of Com- 
parative Legislation, 5s. net; L’Art et les Artistes, 1/r.50. 

For JANvARY:—East and West (Bombay), 1 rupee; The Modern 

eview (Allahabad. No. I.), 


il 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907 


A Plea for Inquiry. By “CIVIS.” 
Reprinted from the Spectator, with additions, and an Introduction 
by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8vo, 2/6 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—‘‘A vigorous, outspoken book, 


informed with a good deal of knowledge....Let all those read it 
who are interested in these questions.” 


GRAHAM HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just PUBLISHED. Crown 


AMALIA. “fore” 


HOPE, 


Author of ‘* A Cardinal and his Conscience,” ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Count Ostermann,” ‘* The Gage of Red and White,” &c. 


*.° A story in Graham Hope’s best manner. “ Amalia” is a bright 
little German Princess, who is chosen at a venture to marry the 
Prince of a small Balkan State. She begins with fear and aversion, 
and the dawn of love between them is told very prettily. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


4 Mes. C.W. EARLE, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
s. « net. 

Athenaeum: “If everyone's letters were as informative, and entertaining, and 
suggestive as Mrs. Earle’s, life would be more interesting, at least as far as corre- 
spondence is concerned. Altogether it is a delightful, gossiping o//a podrida.” 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9®. net. 


Truth : “ All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this graphic 
book, which deserves an honoured and permanent place in the library." 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


Translated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN 
by Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
Standard: “ Clever, well reasoned, and full of information.” 


PROVINGIAL LETTERS 


By the Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 
Times : “Delightful examples of the art of light and graceful cawserie.” ” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LONELY LADY OF 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


MRS. MONTAGU AND 
HER FRIENDS. 


A SKETCH. By RENE HUCHON, 
Lecturer in English Literature at the Faculty of Letters of the Univer- 
sity of Nancy; Auther of ** George Crabbe and his Times.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MOLTKE IN HIS HOME. 
By FRIEDRICH AUGUST DRESSLER. 
Authorised Translation by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD. 


With an Introduction by General LORD METHUEN, 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


FROM WEST TO EAST. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

By Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM, K.C.M.G., 
sometime Governor of Mauritius, of Trinidad, and Tebago. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

* Sir Hubert Jerningham shows himself to be a keen observer and a charmiog 
writer, and, taken merely as a sympathetic study of Japan and the Jopengee after 
the great war, his present work must rank among the most notable ks of the 
day."— The Standard. 


CuEAP EDITION. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL’S 
ASIATIC STUDIES: 


Religious and Social. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


THE MANUFACTURE of PAUPERS 


A PROTEST AND A POLICY. 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, Editor of the 
Spectator. Large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.-net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


READY at commencement of 
PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


1907 EDITION. 
Iilustrated with 500 Armorial 


Engravings. 


HOUSE COMMONS 


AND THE 


BENCH. 


A full and complete Parliamentary Guide, with par- 
ticalars of all pollings at last two General and all 
subsequent Bye Elections; changes in personnel of the 


POPULAR FINANCIAL BOOKLETS | 


This series of Popular Financial Booklets comprises PRICE 
complete original Articles of universal interest which 
have appeared in the “ Financial Review of Reviews.” ONE PENNY. 


_GEO. WITHERS. 


1. HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. 
Explains how investors may be forewarned by investigating a com- & 
pany’s balance sheet. 

2. FINANCE AND THE FEUDATCRY STATES OF INDIA. 

Sir ED. SASSOON, M.P, 

PROSPECTS OF IRON AND STEEL INVESTMENTS. 

Sir CHARLES M‘LAREN, M.P. 

INVESTMENT KNOWLEDGE. The ‘Investment Critic” deals 

with the dangers to which a limited investment vocabulary exposes 

its owner. q 
A LABOUR BUDGET. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 

Indicates the financial! policy of the Labour Party if given legislative 


4 
5 


power. 
INVESTMENT CRAZES. HENRY LOWENFELD. 
Indicates how investors should act during financial ‘‘ booms.” 
THE OUTLOOK FOR BREWERY (NVESTMENTS. 
P. C. MORGAN, F.S.S. 
Discusses the financial bearing of past and prospective legislation 
on brewery investments, 
CHINESE INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE. 4 
GEO. JAMIESON, C.M.G. 
Explains Chinese financial methods and discusses investment values. 


DISCOUNTING THE DEATH D 


10. 
12. 


13. 


16. UTIES. 
J. CARLISLE McCLEERY, 


Any of the above booklets will be sent post free lid. each (or the complete 
sevies of 16 for 1s. 4d. post free) on application to the Publishers, 


2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


‘*FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 
For February, 270 pp., now ready, price 1s. 


House since last appeal to Constitutencies; Abridged 
Peerage; List of Privy Council; and Biographies of | 
Judges of High and County Courts, Recorders, Colonial | 

Judges, &c., &c. 


490 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. net. 


Loxpon: DEAN & SON, Lrp., Fiert Srreet, E.C._ 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 


Post free 2d. 


Price 13d. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


EDUCATION. 


‘THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS 
ILLUSTRATING THE COSTUMES OF THE BRITISH MILITARY 
AND NAVAL FORCES, THE PROPERTY OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
ASTLEY TERRY, THE HERMITAGE, HEADINGTON, OXFORD. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
SELL by AUCTION, at their No. 33, Street, 
Strand, on TUESDAY, February 12, precisely, the 
Valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS ENGRAVINGS. pe the 


Costumes of the British Military and Naval Forces, the ty of Major- 
General ASTLEY TERRY, The Hermitage, Headington, Oxford. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF 
SCANDINAVIAN AND OTHER BOOKS, THE PROPERTY OF 
THE LATE REV. F. METCALFE, M.A., AND THE COLLECTION 
OF BOOKS RELATING TO YORKSHIRE COLLECTED BY THE 
LATE DR. GEORGE SEVERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by sere, ~ their House, No. 3 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDA 13, and two following days, at One 

o'clock precisely, BOOKS and VMANU RiPTS, the of 

Scandinavian and other Books, the Property of —_ late Rev. F. METCALFE, 

M.A,, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; the Property of F. M. BROWNE. Esq., 

St. John’ s Road, Eastbourne, comprising Works by ’ Dickens, Lever, Oscar Wilde, 

&c. The Collection of Beoks relating to Yorkshire, Collected by the late 

ose as SEVERS, Gerrard Street, Soho; other Properties, including 

Ackermann’s Cambridge University, 2 vols, ; Greene’s Plane- 

iginal Edition (1585); Gray's Genera of Pirds ; Savoy Corre- 

erot et D'Alembert, Encyclopédie, 35 vols. ; Shakespeare’ Works, 

Fourth Edition, 1685; Dickens Jubilee Scrap Book, being an i xtensive and 

Valuable Collection of Cuttings and Engravings, Woodward's Original Sketches ; 
Balbus, De Janua (Argent. c. 1470) ; Oriental Works, &c. 

__ May! be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, Al AND ECCLESIOLOCY. 


No. 669 of SOTHERAN’S P PRICE-CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE, just published for JANUARY, consists of a 
Collection of Books on the above subjects, including various inte- 
resting historical pieces. 


Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services 


The Army & Navy Cironicte is published on the rsth of each month except 
when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the 14th. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 


Number. 

The “ A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, ill be sent direct 
from the Office if required. = 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
Twopence-halfpenny, to cover postage, addressed to THE MANAGER, 
‘Offices of the Army & Navy Curonicve (Department S.R.), 


lll JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bal. Weekly. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AFFAIRS. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
COLONIAL AFFAIRS. 
SPECIAL ARTICLE THIS WEEK: 
STUDIES IN COLONIAL POSSIBILITIES ; 
VII. RUBBER AS AN INVESTMENT. 


THE BOOKMAN HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 BELL’s BurtpINGs, Lonpon, E.C. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 


Lovisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 
~CHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 


- and 27th JUNE, 1907. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


J: XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Ca enior (H. ), and 
1st Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms. — —P. H. Haeverriep, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, Nw 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester : 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, 


School for Girls. ‘Thorough education. 


Cliftonville. — Home 


Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excelient grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.— Boys’ Pre- 
gomeons School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 

Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
J. M. Need- 


WICH. “y 19°33 D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SAN 
November H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) July, 1905: 
(Somerset Li). (qualified first trial) SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 

19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH. _ 
—— buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, nue, and commercial sides. 
tion for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
e most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
She elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at red 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established te. On the Mendips. Modern Education, Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. bmg 
for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, M 
Everpettr, LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—* Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 


MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
ies.— Principal, Mrs. HOLBOURNE. 


Boarding School 
for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Srock woop-Ho e. 


T. WINIFRED’S, C.irton, Bristor.—Church of 
England (recognised) Home Schoo Scheel ae the Daughters of Gentlepeople. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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MESSRS. NEW LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
COMMERCE IN WAR. By L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES, 


M. _ Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
wad position of the rules which govern the commercial relations 
of States.” 
‘In his facts Mr. At ones is perfectly trustworthy, an< as regards 
arrangement he has hit on a plan which is convenient and useful.” — Fortshire Post. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lownspatr Race, 
D. Oxon. With 32 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and 
hg Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book is not merely, or chiefly, a biography of the ‘‘ Divino Poeta" ; it is 
rather an attempt to depict afresh a life of Dante's time, and to look at the 
Tralian world of the 7recento through Dante's eyes. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 
The Bampton Lectures for 1905. B W. Bussett, D.D., Fellow and 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose Coilege, Datecds Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

This important work describes the influence of the Christian Church upon the 
development of Suciety. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. By Hersert W. 
Mackin, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Antiguary's Books.) 
The President of the Monumental Brass Society here treats of brasses from 
the human and historic, as well as the technical, point of view. He traces the 
rise and decline of the art of brass-engraving from the reign of Edward I. to the 
Caroline Decadence. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By H. Cnarrton 


Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The ever-interesting question of the Evolution of Life has become all the more | 
Inorganic Evolution, the pro- | 


absorbing of late owing to researches concernin 
perties ot Radium, and the transmutation of so-called elements. 

Recent experiments of a decisive kind are recorded, and an overwhelming 
weight of evidence is shown to be in favour of the de nove origin of life. 


THE | WOMEN-ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Laura 


Racc. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
cass biographies of the four chief women-artists of Bologna—that city of 
famous women—have an interest beyord that which attaches to the names round 
which the matter is group Very valuable is the light thrown on the environment 
in which they severally moved. 


GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By Thirty- 


Four Champions. Edited, with an Introduction, by Henry Leacu. 
24 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


| 
This work of (thirty-‘our contributions all the ring | deavours to d ibe places, people, 


Hutchison, | 


| STEPPING WESTWARD. By M. E. Francis. 


players, , including w, A. G. B ony E. 
H, G. Hutchinson, H. Hilton, Blackwell, 
Travis, Tom Morris, James Braid, H. Vardon, J. H. ion Willie Park, 


jee White, &c., in which they describe their commencement of the game and their 


Progress at it, their ear'y faults and peculiar difficulties and how they overcame | 


them. 
“The writers have let themselves go in a delightful spirit of self-revelation.” 


Golfing. 
“‘ Teaches us much in a very entertaining way.”"—Sfortswz 
“Will make a strong appeal to the followers of the game. Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE CONTROL OF A SCOURGE; or, How Cancer 
— By Cuartes P. Cuitpe, B.A., F Demy 8vo. 


| book lies in the excellent character study. 


| 
| 
| THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. ALFRED SipGwick, Author of 
| 


| THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH; allied with Science. 


By Sir Oxiver Lopce, F.R.S. Crown &vo. 2s. A Catechism for Parents 
and Children. 

The author has recognised the difficulty of the task of parents and teachers 
at the present day in imparting religious instruction which shall stand the strain of 
reasonable scientific scrutiny and at the same time shall utilise the long experience 
of the race, and the insight of poets and seers as recorded in inspired literature of 
all kinds. This record it is not truly scientific to ignore; and from that point of 
view, as a student of science in its widest sense, the author has endeavoured to 
assist in expressing, in new form, the old substance of Christian faith. 


FIOTION. 


WHITE FANG. By Jack Lonpon, Author of ‘The Call 
of the Wild,” “ The Sea Wolf,” = With a Frontispiece by CHARLES 
Livixcston Butt. Crown 8vo. 6s 

“4 work showing really amazing powers of animal revealing. The book is 
written with the vividness which is one of the most striking of Mr. a . gifts.” 
ri0une. 
“Every incident in his a thrilling and masterful story suggests the dual 
elements in the human race; on the one side, man as he is meant to be, a god who 
rules by love, who obeys from reason ; on the other side, man the fallen creattre, 
fighting, struggling.” —Daily News. 


TEMPTATION. By Ricnarp Bacot, Author of “Casting 
of Nets,” “‘ Donna Diana,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [February 14th. 
In his new work the author shifts his canvas from Rome and the intricacies of 
Ramen society, and draws his characters from the ranks of the Italian provincial 
esse. 


A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. By Mary Finpiater, Author 
of ‘ The Rose of Joy.” With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Is decidedly remarkable. It contains much thought and unusual observa- 

tion, and the style is both careful and finished.”— World. 
‘“* Shows fine sympathy and strength. The woman are admirably drawn.” 
orning Leader. 

“ Gentle, dignified, Rear som 9 yet marked by a curiously ¢ characteristic quality 

of evoking emotion.” —Standa: 


“* Cynthia’ s Way.” With 8 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“‘The plot is most entertaining and full of humour, but the great merit of the 
It forms most amusing reading and is 
altogether enjoyable.” 7 ribune. 

Full of fresh and amusing dialogue.” — 7imes. 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Marv E. 


With 


Mann. Crown 8vo. 6s. [February 14th. 
As an old man, Ronald Love recalls the early days of his childhood, and en- 
events, not as he now discerns them tohave 


been and to have occurred, but as he saw them with the eyes of a child. 


Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
A collection of short stories dealing with rustic life, The scene in some instances 
is laid in Dorset, and in others in a certain district of south-west Lancashire no less 


| 

familiar to the author. 
| 


The aim of this book is to acquaint the public with the favourable outlook which | 


surgical operation to-day offers in the treatment of Cancer as compared with 
& quarter of a century ago. 

‘* A concise and readable volume. A striking and truthful plea, and deserves 
both medical and public recognition.”— Tribune. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Ketynacx, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. W ith'2 Diagrains. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is an authoritative work on the much discussed Alcohol Question. Each 
section is written by a medical expert. The subject is dealt with in a form 


appealing to the intelligent layman, as well as meeting the requirements of the | 


medical practitioner. 


THE OLD PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Ditcurietp, 
M.A., F.S.A. With 30 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book has been written with the object of collecting the numerous stories told 
by our fathers concerning an interesting race of men. Descriptions of old-time ser- 
vices and of the eccentricities of both clergy and clerks, the biographies of worthies 
of the profession, and chapters on the we x4 of the office, their guilds and miracle 
plays, will appeal to all lovers of old English country life. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


With 2 25. Portraits and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A cheap edition of one of the most successful biographies of recent years which 
Litherto has been in two volumes. The author has carefully revised the text, in 
many cases adding to it. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Hersert M. Vaucuan. 


With 25 Illustrations i in Colour by Maurice GreirFENHAGEN. 6s. 
Naples Riviera” describes in light vein the many places of beauty that lie 
upon the Bays of Naples and Salerno, including Ischia and Capri. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By W. L. 
Mackenzie, M.D., of the Local Government Board of 
Scotland. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

This book deals in a practical wa au the medical supervision of school children 

28 it affects parents, teachers, and doctors. 


A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By H. B. Marriotr 


Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Delicate and alluring as the title.’ "— Atheneum, 
“* A very charming book indeed.” —7ribune. 
‘Delightfully fantastic and delightfully humorous.”—Daily Express. 
* It is a book to read, for it is full of the delights of summer.”—Daily Mai?. 


HARRY AND URSOLA. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of ‘* Major Jim.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ An exceedingly interesting story, very brightly and racily told.” 
Birmingham Post. 
“He has got hold of a theme which gives plenty of play to his peculiarly 
delicate appreciation of the finer things of life.” — Standard. 
has humanity and genuine pathos.” —Daily Mai?. 


LIVING LIES. By EstHer Miter. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“‘ Living Lies” deals with the rise to eminence of a brilliant young in, 


| who is burdened by a secret crime for which he has allowed his friend to suffer penal 


servitude. 


THE PLOW-WOMAN. By Eveanor Gates, Author 
of ‘‘ The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The Plow-Woman” is a moving, human story with the vicissitudes of 
a little family settled on the Dakota prairie and troubled by Indian risings on one 
and the persecution of a rascally land-grabber on the other. 


THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deane. 


Thi’ novel deals with Bath as it was when the grace and glamour of its repose- 
ful beauty seized upon Swinburne’s imagination. 


THE MILL. By BreTHERTON. 


“ Thoroughly absorbing.” — Sketch. 
* Powerful and original.” —A/aachester Courier. 


A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Epitn A Barnett. 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ante us in the Old World the life that is led by our friends in the New. The 
begins in England with the life that we all w so well, Then we go with 


po ero and heroine overseas, where nothing is easy, and with them plunge into 
the active contest for the first necessities of human lite. 


Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Illustrated Spring Announcement List, which will be sent to any applicant. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LTD. 


Registered under ‘* The Companies Acts.” Established tn 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 


REPORT adopted at the Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting, the 7th February, 1907. 


CHARLES JOHN HEGAN, Ese. in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to Customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £43,106 6s. 5d. for rebate on bills 
not due, the net profits amount to £325,006 Is. 10d. From this sum have been deducted £50,000 allocated to writing down the Bank’s 
holdings in Corporation Stocks, £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, and £50,000 carried to Reserve Fund (raising it to £1,550,000), 
leaving £200,006 Is. 10d., which, with £97,365 2s. 10d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £297,371 4s. 8d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., which will require £200,000, leaving the sum of £97,371 4s. 8d. 
to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. The present dividend added to that paid to 30th June will make 20 per cent. for the year 1906. 

The Directors, with deep regret, announce the retirement from the Board of WILLIAM Howarp, Esq., who entered the service of the Bank 
in 1862, and who has been for the past ten years a most valuable member of their body. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are WILLIAM McKewan, Esq., OswALp CeciL MAGNIAc, Esq., and CHARLES JAMES CATER SCOTT, 
Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend, £2 per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 


18th February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company Limited, 31st December, 1906. 


Dr. ' Ca. ; 
To Copieal subscribed £8,000,000 £ s d £ sd. By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and & s. d. 4 s. de 
‘aid ee ee oe ee 2,000,000 © with Bank of England .. ee 8,093,142 9 7 
tend oe ee ee gs 1,550,000 © © Loans at Call and at short Notice.. oe 3,308,623 2 2 
Due by the Bank on Current, Depcsit, 11,394,765 1 
and other Accounts, including provision ' Investments, viz.:— | 1 
tingencies .. 44:990,316 12 9 Consols registered and in Certificates (at 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by 85), New 24 per Cents., and National 
, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- War Loan (£6,894,491 7s. 11d., of which 
tees ee ee ee ee ee ee 2.722,692 2 10 $3 7,000 os. od. msols is lodged for 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next Public Accounts); Canada 4 per Cent. 
count ee es - sii as 43,10 6 5 Bonds, and Egyptian 3 ng Cent. 
Net Profit for the half-year, after making Bonds, Guaranteed by the British 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts .. 325,006 1 10 Government .. 1634433 16 
Transferred to Investment Accounts + s0,0c0 © © India Government Stock and India 
Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
275,c06 1 10 and Debentures oe oe 898,934 15 
Transferred to Premises Account.. . 25,000 0 © Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
—_—— Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
250,006 1 10 benture Stocks, and Colonial Stocks .. 1,644,109 9 
Carried to Reserve Fund .. 50,000 0 Other Securities oe ee ee 19,586 17 9 
Q 217,120 s 
200,008 1 10 Discounted Bills Current .. 7,628,467 3 0 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
Account ee ee ee ee 67,365 210 and Branches ee oe ee ++ 19,835,904 8 9 
297,372 4 27,464,461 tr 9 


Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra) ee oe 

Bank Premises in London and Country, 
with Fixtures and Fittin oe . 

Less amount transferred from Profit and 


2,722,692 2 10 


829,446 13 12 


oe ee ee 25,000 0 
804,446 13 
451,603,436 6 8 | £51,603,486 6 3 
Profit and Loss Account. 
& 
To Interest paid to Customers .. os oe os es 233,273 2 1 By Balance bro forward from last Account es oe 97,365 210 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and | ee pom Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making Provision for Bad 
including Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £23,715 os. 8d. ‘ 
Directors’ Remuneration .. ee ee oe as 333314 11 0 brought from 30th June last .. oe oe ee 030,700 
Transferred to Investment Accounts ee oe ee $0,000 0 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account .. ee ee 25,000 0 0 
ied to Reserve Fund ee 000 © O 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account ee ee «643,106 6 5 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year .. £200,000 © o 
Balance carried forward ee ee oe 97:37 4 8 
297,372 4 8 
£1,028,065 4 2 41,028,065 4 
Examined and audited by us, In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
. a our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
(Signed) » Ee on... Audit Com- examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 31st December, 
. H. CUNA mittee of 1906, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks there 
W. E. HUBBARD, Directors. registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined the several 
i Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, Bills, and 
H. R. WYATT, Head Office Manager. other amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in our opinion 
a the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn up, so as 
W. G. GRIBBLE, Country Manager. pS — a true and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books 
of the Company. 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. (Signed) HY. GRANT 
THOS. HORWOOD } auditors 
STUART PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 


London and County Banking Company Limited, London and County Banking Company Limit 
r1th January, 1907. 17th January, 1997. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 


Notice is Hereby Given, that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ending 31st December, 
1906, will be Payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or aftet 
Monday, the 18th instant. By order of the Board, 

21 —_— Street, 8th February, 1907. E. F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED. 


Tue tenth annual meeting of Bovril, Limited, was held on Monday at 
River Plate House, Bessborough presiding. 
The Chairman said that the directors, taking into account the peculiar difficulties 
of the past year, the position as satisfactory. ir business, in common 
with others engaged in the sale of food preparations, had suffered from the uneasiness 
aroused in the public mind by the American meat scare, though the company had 
never had any interest whatever in the canned meat trade. It could not be too widely 
known that their factories had been inspected by over 2,500 medical men and 
public officials, and by over 2,000 grocers and chemists, and they were always 
pn to visits on ordinary oling days by officials of the Admiralty and the War 
Office and by the health officers of the various public bodies whose contracts they 
executed. Every precaution was taken to ensure that only the best materials were 
used in the manufacture of Bovril, that spotless cleanliness was maintained, and 
that every employé was in sound health. Their raw materials were drawn from 
the sunny res of our Colonies and the River Plate, and were subjected to 
careful lysis at three different stages in the course of manufacture. These were 
the lines on which the great reputation of Bovril was builtup. The disturbance of 
the Company's trade had been only temporary, and the sales since October to 
date showed a substantial increase over those of the same period twelve months ago, 
the Jan figures being particularly gratifying. Though the Company had toshow 
somewhat diminished profits for the year under review, he believed that, on the whole, 
the manner in which public attention had been called to the necessity for the strictest 
regulation in the preparation of foods must improve the position of first-c 
articles. The balance of t loss account was £144,383, which was less than 
‘Yast year. The gross t on trading was £20,000 . The dividend on Food 
Specialists shares interest on Virol debentures, &c., figured at £428 better. 
A pleasant feature of the was the visit of their trade friends to the company’s 
factories in September last ; there was every reason to believe that they were im- 
pressed as well as pleased with all they saw. As the directors felt that the results 
of the year’s working were exceptional, they decided to treat the accounts exception- 
ally, and to give the deferred shares the benefit of the position to the extent of 
£22,500, leaving the reserve at the figure of £165,000, with £19438 3 carried forward, 
or £5,362 more than year. Heconcluded by moving a resolution for the adoption 


of the report and the payment of the dividends therein recommended—the fixed 
rates ont eference and ordi shares for the half-year ended December 31 
last, and at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the deferred shares, all subject to 


mcome-tax. 
Mr. G. Lawson Johnston seconded the resolution, and said : There is one feature 
the year’s work Bessborough has not dealt with in his interesting address— 
, the increased import duty against us in South Africa. I presume a tariff 
is imposed either with the intention of encouraging a local industry or in order to 
collect a larger revenue, Now, in the case of Bovril it would be economically im- 
possible to manufacture in South Africa, owing to the scarcity and high price of 
cattle ; whilst, on the other hand, the high duty has reduced the trade in our pre- 
paration, so that only about the same Customs revenue has been collected. Un- 
reasonable though this high tariff seems, especially in our colonies, I fear we cannot 
expect any relief this year, as there will be no general revision of import duties till 
1 When the revision takes place we think we must get fairer treatment. Mean- 

le we are doing all we can to see that the matter receives consideration. 

Mr. Alderman Smith (Liverpool) inquired whether the original debenture of 
Virol, Lim ited, was for £20,0c0, on which £10,000 was paid by this Company in 
190% and the remaining £9,5¢0 now. 

¢ Chairman's reply was in the affirmative. 

Mr. Mullins said he understood that Virol, Limited, took powers to issue £20,090 
of debentures, of which two years ago this Company took £10,000, and now they 
had taken the other £10,000. 

The Chairman, in che said that what he stated in 1905 with respect to the 
‘Virol debentures was perfectly true. According to the statements of Mr. Alderman 
‘Smith himself, Virol must be very well conducted and ‘‘run,” and, if that were so, 
it was sufficient answer for the investment which they themselves had made in that 
Company. It had been insinuated that the directors and their friends derived 
some benefit from the way in which the capital of Food Specialists, Limited, was 
taken up, but that was not a fair way of putting the matter. The shareholders had 
an equal chance to apply for an allotment. The whole scheme was thoroughly 

at the general meeting, and a circular was sent to aed f shareholder. 
There would not be the slightest difficulty in arranging with Food Specialists in 


i 
"The motion was then adopted, with two dissentients. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE FOURTH ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in the above Com will 
beheld in the Board Room, ‘‘ The Corner nee, Ebecnebers, on ERIDAY, 

5th day of Arrit, 1907, at rr.30 A.M., for the following business :— 

2. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 
Balance-sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the year 
ended 31st December, 1906. 

2. To confirm the election by the Board of Mr. Ernst Wolfes and Mr. 
H. O’K. Webber, and to elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. 
A. Epler and H. O’K. Webber, who retire in terms of the Articles of 
Association, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

30 Tee Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for 

past audit. 

4. To transact general business. 

The Share Transfer Books of the Comany will be closed from the 2sth Marci 
to sth APRIL, 1907, both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be repre- 
sented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may, at their option, 
produce same at the es and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Conpeny in Jchennesburg, at least twenty- 


four hours before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
(b) At the London Office of the Company, 5 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
s least thirty days before the appointed for the holding of the 
leeting. 
__Upon such production or deposit Certificates with Proxy Forms will be issued 
“i which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person 


By Order, J. H. JEFFERYS, 


to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office 
5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


ist February, 1907. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 

Onited Kingdom, Abroad. 

Zs 

One Year ... ow 8 CS wo ow 110 4 
Quarter Year owe OF eee «we 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, WC. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East Lo 


Ne 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission ie Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
, work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the “‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


N 


. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


4 


. Free to all. No Letters required. 


uw 


CHAIRMAN 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 


Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
187 
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Through Savage 
Europe. 


By Harry pe Winpt. With 100 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Montenegro, and the Caucasus are among the 
places visited by Mr. de Windt. This book 
contains the most authentic account of the 
murders of the late King and id Queen o of Servia. 


Links in my Life on 
Land and Sea. 


By Commander J. W. Gampier, R.N. Second 
Edition. 15s. net. The Morning Leader says 
this is ‘ the raciest book of memoirs published 
for years.” ‘‘To be read by all who enjoy 
rollicking relations of adventure,” ” says the Ti Times. 


On Art and Artists. 


By Max Norpav. With a Portrait Frontispiece. 
7s. 6d. net. ‘*Mr. Nordau has given us in this 
book a work highly provocative and controversial 
in its details, but sound in its basic theory and 
full of suggestive thought and criticism.”— The 
News. 


In Vanity Fair. 


By Exeanor Hoyt Brainerp. _ Decorative 
Cover, 6s. A diverting account of fashionable 
Parisian society, Paris and the Fine Art of 
Dress, Racing near Paris, Motor Boating, &c. 


The Life of an 
Empire. 


By MEakIN. 6s. ‘‘ Brings home to 
the reader the vastness of our Empire, the 
complexity of the problems which it presents, 
_and the grave mane which it imposes. 


Mainly about Books. 


Please send for a specimen copy of this new literary 
monthly. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


I. The House of Lords 
2. Small Holdings 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


NOW READY at all Librar.es & Booksellers, 


MEMORIES 


By Major-General 
SIR OWEN T. BURNE, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L 


After serving in the Crimea ani Indian Mutiny, Sir 
Owen Burne became Military Secretary to Sir Hugh Rose 
(afterwards Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn) when Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. He was Private Secretary to the 
Eagl of Mayo when Viceroy, and was subsequently Secretary 
in the Political and Secret Department of the India Office, 
during which time he went to India on two years’ special 
duty as Private Secretary to Lord Lytton. He became 
afterwards a Member of the Council of India. 


SOME PROBLEMS of EXISTENCE 
By NORMAN PEARSON. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND 
ANECDOTES of an OLD OFFICER 


By Colonel JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. 
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